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ARNOLD BEICHMAN, whose confrontation of Robert Hut- 
chins you'll read on page 18, is a peppery reporter who has 
never hesitated to put a bigwig on the spot. As a city- 
desker for the New York Times and Post, as a member 
of the last-ditch anti-Communist cadre at the late PM, he 
fired sharp, uncompromising, embarrassing questions at the 
likes of President Roosevelt and would-be President Will- 
kie—and they loved him for it. It is a tradition in his life 
going back to his student days at Columbia College, where 
he cut his journalistic teeth on such meaty affairs as the 
Harlan County massacres. (In those days, campuses were 
a lot broader than they are now.) From Morningside Heights 
then to the Fund for the Republic now, Beichman has always 
combined what non-journalists would call “obsessive” curi- 
osity with a dogged insistence on justice for the little guy. 

For most of the past decade, Beichman has been work- 
ing in the labor field, beating the drums for this union and 
that. But it will take another ten decades to make a trade- 
union bureaucrat out of him. Always and inevitably, he re- 
turns to the twin themes of his life: the unvarnished facts, 
the uncorrupted democratic policy. Time and again, he has 
come to THe New LEeAperR with a story of injustice or 
hoax, with full and elaborate plans for bombarding the 
public with the truth. Refugees from Germany, Russia and 
Spain have found him a ready and sympathetic friend. 

When the East German workers revolted on June 17, 
1953, Beichman was at the Stockholm Congress of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. (He is the 
ICFTU’s U.S. PR man.) As it became apparent that the 
State Department and White House were determined to look 
the other way, he worked with George Meany and Walter 
Reuther in drafting a labor demand that the U.S. act. It 


was the first statement by any kind of American leaders 
that we sympathized with the revolt. The end of the story 
is sad—three weeks later, the White House reacted half. 
heartedly—but Beichman is still in there pitching. 

A few weeks ago, he wrote a guest column on why George 
Meany won’t go to Moscow. Shortly afterward, George 
Morris, Daily Worker labor columnist, wrote: 

“Now comes THE New LEaper, the magazine of the most 
rabid anti-Sovieteers (subsidized mainly [we wish this one 
were true—NL] by David Dubinsky out of ILGWU funds), 
with an article by Arnold Beichman... . 

“Beichman, who among his many functions is New York 
correspondent for the AFL News-Reporter and for the Free 
Labor World, paper of the ICFTU, and one of the coterie 
of operators around Jay Lovestone, seeks to leave the im- 
pression with his readers that no unions of capitalist coun- 
tries are accepting USSR labor’s invitations. Beichman is 
as wrong on that as on his claim that Meany speaks for all 
labor. .. 

“The CIO’s leaders have remained silent on our proposal 
to send a delegation to the USSR. . . . The current C0 
News, however, runs on its editorial page an article by 
(you guessed it) Arnold Beichman which snipes at those 
who may be favorable to an exchange and to the Geneva 
Spirit. “Also boxed into the story is a ‘warning’ printed in 
the ICFTU’s paper (in which Beichman also has a hand 
against acceptance of invitations from the USSR’s unions 
to visit the Soviet Union... .” 

There’s some more along the same lines, but we think 
the point is clear: Arnold Beichman is a pretty busy —and 
very useful—fellow. One of these days, someone ought to 
give him a foundation to play around with. 
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'AFLCIO' joins 15 million workers next month 


PROBLEMS OF 


LABOR 


UNITY 


By A. H. Raskin 


© COUPLE marching to the wed- 

ding altar ever faced a rockier 
first year together than the new 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Learning to live under one roof will 
be as severe a test for the leaders of 
both old organizations as any of the 
trials they underwent in the twenty 
years in which they were trying to 
knock one another’s block off. 

Dozens of troublesome problems 
have been swept under the rug as a 
reflection of the basic belief of both 
the AFL and CIO that the paramount 
task was to merge, no matter how 
much grief had to be stored away for 
the cold gray dawn after the mar- 
riage. The danger in the months 
ahead is that the eruption of count- 
less petty irritations will cause many 
inside and outside the labor move- 
ment to conclude that unity is a fail- 
ure. Actually, there is every reason 
for confidence that the basic precepts 
underlying the merger will prove 
sound and that both labor and the 
country will be better off for its ac- 
complishment. 

To avoid disappointment later on, 
it is important first to recognize the 
limitations on the kind of unity that 
is being achieved. It is a unity that, 
as part of its charter, perpetuates di- 
vision. At the start, the only manda- 
tory unification involves the head- 
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A. H. Raskin, chief labor reporter 
for the New York Times, has written 
for numerous national periodicals. 
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quarters and staffs of the AFL and 
clo. 

In the field, the state and local 
central bodies will have two years in 
which to work out their own merger 
arrangements or to carry on diver- 
gent political and legislative activi- 
ties. Only after two years will the 
parent organization have the author- 
ity to step in and force amalgamation. 

Among the 145 international un- 
ions now affiliated with the AFL and 
CIO, overlapping and conflicting jur- 
isdictions will be frozen under the 
terms of the merger agreement. Every 
union will enter with a guarantee that 
its integrity will be protected. That 
means its membership, its bargaining 
rights and the jurisdiction it now ex- 
ercises, even though that jurisdiction 
may be identical with that of another 
union. 

The new federation will have no 
power to compel such duplicating 
unions to join forces. Indeed, one 
of the most persuasive reasons for the 
decision of the AFL and CIO to 
unify was the common desire of the 
overwhelming majority of their un- 
ions to be protected in holding on to 
what they had and to be assured that 
no other union would be allowed to 
muscle in on their preserves. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
likely to be a long time before unions 
with parallel jurisdictions decide to 
forget their differences and get to- 
gether. Ten years after the basic mer- 
ger, there will still be unions that 
maintain two sets of officers, two or- 





REUTHER: SETS PACE IN COMMUNITY 


ganizing staffs and two treasuries to 
serve workers in the same industry. 
No time limit of any kind is fixed to 
end this kind of division—only the 
moral pressure that may stem from 
the successful operation of unity at 
the federation level. 

There is another limitation that 
should be recognized. This is a limi- 
tation in motivating concept, rather 
than in constitution or structure. 
There will be a great deal of oratory 
at the founding convention in New 
York during the week of December 
5, intended to convince the world 
that unity is the expression of a dy- 
namic labor movement reaching out 
for new worlds to conquer. 

This is a virtuous idea, but it is 








hardly an accurate picture of what 
unity entails. The union leaders who 
will be meeting in New York are, on 
the whole, well-satisfied with the 
unions they have fashioned. They are 
much more interested in maintaining 
the status quo than they are in grasp- 
ing for new goals. They want to keep 
moving forward—but they want to 
do it along the familiar paths. And 
they do not yearn for adventures that 
might shake their present grip on 
their own organizations and member- 
ship. The bedrock of unity is the 
quest for safety embodied in the no- 
raiding pact between the AFL and 
CIO. Out of this, more than any other 
single factor, came unity. 

Fortunately, that is not the begin- 
ning and end of unity. Otherwise, 
labor would have nothing but stag- 
nation and decay to look forward to. 
There is a genuine determination at 
all levels to utilize some of the ener- 
gies and funds that once were fo- 
cused on inter-union warfare for posi- 
tive projects of benefit to workers and 
the community. Only through the ef- 
fective prosecution of such projects 
can unity have real meaning. 

On the organizational front, the 
new federation will try to rekindle the 
missionary spirit that brought mil- 
lions of unorganized workers into 
union ranks in the early years of the 
New Deal. The first big target will be 
the chemical and oil industries, with 
du Pont and Standard Oil as the ini- 
tial concentration points. The South 
will be another focus of attention, 
but the new federation will eschew 
the “Operation Dixie” approach that 
makes all the heirs of the Confed- 
eracy feel it is obligatory on them 
to take up arms to repel a new carpet- 
bag invasion. 

White-collar workers—in banks, in- 
surance companies and offices across 
the country—are also on the list. 
How much money will be available 
for organizing is still not clear. All 
the big unions in the CIO have 
pledged themselves to contribute $1 
a member toward “organizing the wn- 
organized,” and the AFL is hopeful 
that its principal unions will do the 


same. That could mean a “kitty” of 
as much as $10 million—or even $15 
million if every union contributed. 
But the actual total is likely to fall 
far short of that. 

The chances that the recruiting 
drive will not stop with speeches but 
will be translated into vigorous action 
is enhanced by the willingness of 
John W. Livingston, vice president of 
the United Auto Workers, CIO, to 
accept the key post of director of 
organization in the merged body. For 
a time, it appeared that feuds within 
the CIO were going to make it im- 
possible for the leaders to persuade 
any man of stature to take the job. 

Livingston’s readiness to serve re- 
newed the faith of top men in both 
camps that unity could be followed 
by a forceful organizing effort. How- 
ever, it will take more than money 
and a capable director to put the 
campaign across. Most unions have 
done no large-scale organizing since 
before World War II. Organizing 
talents have atrophied; employers 
have become more sophisticated in 
persuading workers that they are bet- 
ter off without unions; many non- 
union workers have developed firmly- 
fixed thought patterns of resistance 
to unionization. The new movement 
will have to devise new slogans and 
new appeals if it is to sign up sub- 
stantial numbers of workers. 

Politically, unity will enable labor 
to speak with a clearer voice and to 
gain a more respectful hearing in leg- 
islative halls and Government agen- 
cies. The old practice of playing the 
AFL and CIO against each other 
will have to be abandoned by poli- 
ticians of both parties. However, it 
would be fanciful to expect that the 
leaders of all unions will always see 
eye to eye on all major issues and 
even more ridiculous to expect that 
such unanimity will 
among the rank and file. 

The extent to which the merged 
movement will be able to count on the 
solid backing of its members at the 
polls will depend on how completely 
it convinces them that the policy-set- 
ters in labor’s high command are gen- 


carry over 


uinely concerned with their total wel- 
fare and not with partisan or special- 
interest considerations. 

This will necessitate more realism 
in assessing political issues and can- 
didates than labor has demonstrated 
in the past. It makes little sense to 
keep telling workers what dire danger 
they are in at a time when 65 million 
Americans have jobs, wages are at 
record levels, unions are growing 
stronger, and new advances are be- 
ing made in such previously untrav- 
eled paths of privately-financed social 
security as the guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Workers who remember how wrong 
their leaders were when they fore- 
cast millions of workers unemployed 
after V-J Day or the destruction of 
union strength under the Taft-Hart- 
ley “slave labor” law or the catas- 
trophic effects of a Republican vic- 
tory in 1952 are likely to pay more 
attention to political advice that 
stems from a reasoned evaluation of 
national and world trends. The idea 
that union members can be stam- 
peded into political action through 
the use of juvenile appeals to fear 
that fly in the face of their day-to-day 
experience is a fatuous one. 

Happily, there appears to be a 
growing realization in labor’s upper 
echelons of the need for identifying 
unions with the community interest 
in politics and every other phase of 
activity. This means a fundamental 
rethinking of labor’s political role 
and a substitution of positive goals 
for the essentially negative ones that 
have guided most of its past political 
endeavors. 

There is no likelihood that the uni- 
fied movement will strike out in the 
separatist direction represented by 
formation of an independent labor 
party on the European model. How- 
ever, there is every reason to believe 
that its pressure will be directed to- 
ward a realignment of political forces 
within the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties. 

If labor has its way, the Dixiecrats 
will be encouraged to move out of 
the Democratic party and the liberal 
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DUBINSKY WILL GET CIO SUPPORT 
IN FIGHT WITH BECK ON RACKETS 


wing of the Republican party will he 
urged to move into their place. Ulti- 
mately, such a move might make pos- 
sible a greater clarity in what each 
party stands for so that voters could 
exercise a clear-cut choice between 
“liberal” and “conservative” poli- 
cies. But the complexity of modern 
government makes these labels so 
cloudy that it will be hard to get the 
Parties ever to line up on a basis that 
teally affords a satisfactory basis of 
differentiation. 

Whatever happens, no monolithic 
Political machine is likely to come out 
of the merger. Those who foresee a 
labor octopus grabbing control of 
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government fail to give sufficient 
weight either to the good sense of 
labor’s leaders or to the independence 
of labor’s rank and file. Unity will 
mean a more effective marshaling of 
union political forces and perhaps a 
modest increase in the funds avail- 
able to labor on the political front. 
But it will not bring into being an 
army of 15 million trade unionists 
and their families, marching in disci- 
plined ranks toward the polls. Work- 
ers will continue to vote in line with 
their own convictions, and the advice 
of their union chiefs will be control- 
ling only when that advice squares 
with the workers’ own idea of what 
is best for him and his country. No 
one would have it any other way. 

In two areas of crucial importance 
to the internal health of organized 
labor and to its standing in public es- 
teem, unity should bring significant 
gains. One is the rooting out of cor- 
ruption in union leadership: the 
other is the establishment of racial 
equality and the abolition of discrimi- 
nation. 

It is only fair to note that both of 
these problems exist predominantly 
in the AFL. In its two decades of 
life, the CIO was constantly on guard 
against any penetration by either of 
these cancers. Since George Meany 
assumed the AFL Presidency three 
years ago, he has done much to up- 
set the old notion that the Federation 
could do nothing to force corrective 
action by international unions that 
had fallen into the hands of crooxs. 
But in this field and in combating 
racial bias, what has been done falls 
far short of what must be done. 

No one ever has doubted Meany’s 
determination to face up to both is- 
sues unflinchingly. Every crook in 
the AFL. including those buttressed 
in such sacrosanct power centers as 
the 1.3-million-member International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, knows 
that Meany is his implacable enemy. 
Now that the voting strength of the 
CIO will be added to that of the 
clean-union forces already in the 
AFL, Meany will be able to grapple 
effectively with the vested power of 


the underworld. He will not wait tor 
the district attorney to do the job 
labor has too long failed to do itself. 

Similarly, in the field of racial 
equality Meany and his associates in 
the Executive Council of the new 
“AFLCIO” will be operating under a 
constitutional mandate to bring la- 
bor’s record into full conformity with 
democratic practice. As a dramatic 
expression of their determination to 
make the no-discrimination pledge 
work, Meany has broached to the 
AFL high command the idea that one 
of its seventeen vice presidents in the 
new organization be a Negro. This 
would be the first time in the history 
of either the AFL or the CIO that a 
Negro attained such high rank. 

Communism will find no welcome 
in the merged body. The groups that 
were expelled from the CIO in 1949 
and 1950 on charges of Communist 
domination have been trying to take 
advantage of the fast-flagging “Ge- 
neva spirit” to worm their way in, 
but the “keep out” sign has been 
nailed firmly to the door by the unity 
charter. The old International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union did man- 
age to get into the AFL through the 
medium of absorption by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters, but it had to 
undergo such a blood bath in terms 
of its old Communist leaders and its 
capacity for serving as a medium of 
Red propaganda that few other un- 
ions are likely to follow in its steps. 

On the international scene, the end 
of the civil war in American labor 
will bring encouragement to unions 
struggling to build higher livieg 
standards and combat Communism 
abroad. Unfortunately, however, 
there are indications that labor’s ma- 
chinery for useful international ac- 
tion may be disrupted, at least at the 
start, as a result of personal hostili- 
ties carried over from the days when 
the AFL and CIO were apart. 

The international department of 
the unified federation will be under 
the direction of Dr. George T. Brown, 
now research assistant to Meany at 
AFL headquarters. He is an amiable 
and scholarly gentleman of integrity 








and competence. However, his chief 
qualification for becoming “Secretary 
of State” of the AFLCIO appears to 
have been the fact that nobody had 
anything against him in a situation 
in which the men most prominently 
identified with world affairs before 
the merger were all the objects of 
fierce controversy. 

The compromise on Dr. Brown 
leaves the precise operating plan of 
the new federation in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America somewhat 
obscure. However, Meany has no in- 
tention of letting slip the victories 
over neutralism which the American 
bloc won at the convention of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Vienna. With the 
full backing of the top men in both 
the AFL and CIO, he can be counted 
on to see that the merger means an 
intensification of American labor’s 
overseas role, not a slide back into 
isolation or do-nothingism. 

At the collective bargaining table, 
the merger will bring few noticeable 
changes. Employers will sit down 
with the same union representatives 
and discuss the same subjects that 
have traditionally occupied them. In 
the first unions are 
likely to press a little harder than 
usual as a means of “winning their 


year or two, 


letter” in the merged movement. 
Every leader will be seeking to en- 
hance his prestige in labor’s councils, 
and this may be reflected in some 
measure in his dealings with his in- 
dustry. However, relatively few big 
contracts will be open in the next 
couple of years, so the impact along 
this line should be slight. The United 
Steelworkers of America, under the 
leadership of David J. McDonald, will 
be the only first-line national union 
with a full contract open in 1956. 
McDonald’s pressure will be directed 
primarily toward wage guarantees 
and premium pay for Saturday and 
Sunday work, both tough objectives. 

Over the years, the probability is 
that unity will mean a consolidation 
of unions. Even at the start, a half- 
dozen unions—the CIO Auto and 
Steel Workers and the AFL Team- 


sters, Carpenters, Machinists and 
Electrical Workers—will have one- 
third of all the federation’s member- 
ship. The other 138 unions (Michael 
J. Quill’s CIO Transport Workers 
Union looks at this writing like the 
only one that will stay out) are likely 
to feel that their own interests will 
be best served by pulling together 
into similarly gargantuan aggrega- 
tions of strength. 

By the time the merged group cele- 
brates its twentieth anniversary, the 
total number of unions may have 
shrunk to something between 20 and 
40, with at least a dozen in the mil- 
lion-member class. This means more 
bargaining along industry-wide and 
even economy-wide lines and _ less 
recognition for the special problems 
of small businesses and individual 
groups of employes. Many unions al- 
ready have grown too remote from 
their rank and file. Care will have to 
be taken to arrest the trend toward 
further bureaucratization and cartel- 
like relationships between unions and 
employers at the expense of the con- 
sumer. 

In this area, Walter P. Reuther will 
have much to contribute. His auto 
union has grown to 1.5 million mem- 
bers and has set its bargaining pat- 
tern with such industrial titans as 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 
This has not prevented the United 
Auto Workers from maintaining a 
high degree of contact with the men 
and women on the assembly line. Nor 
has it kept it from devising an imagi- 
native list of projects for binding the 
union, its members and the commu- 
nity closer together. 

At the same time, the UAW has 
been outspoken against efforts by its 
employers to make the union the goat 
in foisting price increases on the pub- 
lic. Too many unions are content to 
let higher prices be blamed on higher 
wages in cases where rapid increase 
in productive efficiency would enable 
the employer to absorb the rise in 
labor costs without depriving himself 
of an adequate profit. Reuther has 
been clamoring for a Congressional 
investigation to determine whether 


the increases won by the Auto and 
Steel Workers this year provided any 
justification for the price increases 
both industries put into effect. 

The new labor movement will have 
to recognize that concern for the con- 
sumer is no less important than con- 
cern for the mutual prosperity of in- 
dustry and workers. The initial state- 
ments of its leaders provide assurance 
that the public interest will not be 
forgotten; converting these assur- 
ances into day-to-day action will be 
the problem. 

It is clear from all that has been 
said that much of the worth of the 
new movement depends on the states- 
manship of its leaders—and most of 
all on George Meany. His success in 
steering the merger compact through 
all the shoals that threatened to 
wreck it in the last year provides solid 
basis for optimism that he can make 
it work. 

He will have financial problems to 
overcome: The new federation, with 
its promise of a job for everybody 
now on the AFL and CIO payroll, 
will start heavily in the red. He will 
have to eliminate the thought patterns 
that will cause the AFL and CIO to 
think in “we” and “they” terms at 
the outset—a tendency that will be 
accentuated by the retention of both 
names and the initial partitioning off 
of most of the CIO bloc into a sepa- 
rate industrial department. 

He will have to quiet legendary 
hostilities such as the one between 
Joseph Curran of the CIO National 
Maritime Union and Harry Lunde 
berg of the AFL Seafarers Interna 
tional Union. He will have to fend off 
attacks from the National Association 
of Manufacturers and other employer 
groups that feel the merger makes 
labor too powerful, and from such 
union critics as John L. Lewis and 
Mike Quill who feel it does not do 
enough for labor. 

The best guarantee that the job 
will be carried through in the n* 
tional interest lies in Meany’s ow? 
personality. He has the vision and the 
determination to meet the challenging 
“problems that lie ahead. 
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BOUT a month ago, I wrote a 
piece called “The Community 


of Living Things.” In it I summed up 
the ideas which Joseph Wood Krutch 
had woven into his book, the Voice 
of the Desert. 1 suppose most of my 
readers instantly rushed out and 
bought the book. If so, I need not 
tell them that this brilliant amateur 
sientist’s central thought is that, if 
we are to live successfully on the 
land, “We must be a part, not only of 
the human community, but of the 
whole community.” 

Now it becomes my pleasant duty 
to introduce Mr. Krutch to another 
good friend of mine, Louis Bromfield. 
These two men should certainly get 
together. They have followed entirely 
different courses through life, but 
have come out near the same spot. 
Krutch has been a university profes- 
sor and dramatic critic. Bromfield has 
functioned as novelist and farmer. In 
their looks and manners, and every 
superficial way, they are as different 
as can be. But in two important re- 
spects they are alike. 

For one thing, they have both 
fought the same sort of fundamental 
fight against fascism and Commu- 
nism. 1 don’t mean, merely, that they 
have both been against the two isms 
from the start or that they have taken 
pains to compare and discriminate 
between them. I do mean that they 
have both understood deep down the 
threat offered by both of them and 
have spoken against them in articles 
and books and speeches that went 
down to the nature of things. Some- 
limes I hear people speak against 
Communism and I am ashamed to 
be on the same side with them—their 
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reasons are so bad. But I am proud 
to be lined up with these two men. 

But what I am concerned with now 
is the fact that these two are united 
in an effort to enlarge the emotional 
reach of humanity. In a way, you 
may say that they are trying to re- 
sume and expand the efforts of St. 
Francis. Krutch attempts to see every 
living creature on the great biological 
ladder stretching from the beginning 
up to now and on into the dim future 
—and each one of them he discerns 
with whatever understanding and 
sympathy he can muster. 

Bromfield is more the novelist and 
less the scientist. I am thinking now 
especially of his last book, Animals 
and Other People (Harper, $3.75). 
Here the dogs, cats, horses, rabbits, 
skunks and the rest of them are not 
viewed as links in an evolutionary 
process but as companions in every- 
day life. They are sketched as charac- 
ters in a novel or a play. But the point 
is that they are pictured with under- 
standing and respect. It has taken 
novelists and playwrights a long time 
to represent people of the so-called 
“lower” classes on an equal basis with 
their “betters.” What is happening 
now is that we are at last getting 
around to the “lower” animals and 
making a conscious effort to be fair 
to them. 

Perhaps I am being too solemn and 
pretentious about Louis Bromfield’s 
charming volume. It is really just a 
series of happy-go-lucky pieces about 
the four-footed friends he has known 
—most of them playmates on Mala- 
bar Farm. I like the place so much 
that every word written about it 
sounds like music to me. 
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When Louis and I jumped into the 
jeep to look at something out on the 
farm, the two great boxers immedi- 
ately took possession of the back 
seat. The one which usually rides in 
the front seat with the master was, 
to be sure, puzzled for a moment. I 
had his place, and he was much too 
well-mannered to contest it with me. 
But he quickly understood the neces- 
sary rearrangement. In an instant, 
he and his comrade were sitting up 
straight and alert and ready for any 
adventure. 

I had a feeling that there were two 
people in that back seat. I was sorry 
that I could not talk dog language 
so that I could take in their comments 
on the sights and smells. As we went 
on from point to point—to the ma- 
chinery shed, the pig lot, the corn- 
field, the vegetable garden—they dis- 
mounted with us, looked at whatever 
we looked at or went beyond us by 
chasing a rabbit or a woodchuck. 
But when we were ready to proceed, 
they would always be on hand. 

This impulse to deal fairly with 
our fellow tenants of the earth goes 
far beyond mere prevention of cru- 
elty to animals. It is an extension of 
the concept of democracy beyond the 
human race. These men about whom 
I am writing might be called Thomas 
Jeffersons of the wider biological 
world. Bromfield relates a number of 
incidents to show that animals have 
an effective system of communica- 
tion. I know he is right, for I have 
made similar observations over and 
over again. Often I have been amused 
to see how quickly our sparrows or 
juncos spread the news that dinner 
has been served at the feeding sta- 
tion. Every boy who has grown up on 
a farm must have noticed, as our 
authors do, the beginnings of govern- 
ment among the animals. 

Setting up psychiatric clinics for 
our animal friends may be pushing 
the idea over the edge of good sense. 
But many will agree with Mr. Brom- 
field that there should be a way of 
preventing unsympathetic and un- 
imaginative people from holding in 
thrall any sort of animal pets. 








New demands for 
planning after 
‘Butskellism’ ends 


in severe crisis 





LONDON 

ae now and then, a commen- 
J tator gets a chance to say, “I 
told you so.” Never easy to resist, 
the temptation becomes overwhelm- 
ing when it coincides with a major 
political or economic upheaval. In 
the case of Britain’s current domes- 
tic difficulties, the upheaval so far is 
economic, but it could easily become 
political. To some extent, it has al- 
ready done so—to the extent, namely, 
that the British 
being reduced, with all that this im- 


defense effort is 


plies for the present and future eff- 
cacy of NATO. 

The prediction which it is intended 
THe New 
Leaver on February 14 last, when 


to recall was made in 
the present writer observed, apropos 
of the Butler-Gaitskell stalemate in 
British politics, that the British econ- 
omy would soon have to pay with 
another of its recurrent crises for the 
prevailing political climate. This was 
at a time when “Butskell” had just 
become the slogan of the Economist 
—then as now a pulpit for weekly 
sermons delivered with an air of 
authority. “Butskell” (i.e., agreement 
on economic fundamentals between 
the leaders of the two parties), we 
ventured to suggest, was not in reality 
such a good thing as the Economist 
said it was; for, although it made 
for social peace and political quiet. 
it would be found to be “plainly un- 
favorable to economic progress—or 
less favorable than either 
straight planning or real competi- 
tion. The price is being paid in the 


at least 


form of a relatively slow rate of eco- 


By G. L. Arnold 


nomic growth, cumpared, for ex- 
ample, with West Germany. And this 
is precisely what Britain cannot af- 
ford.” 

That was last 
later, 


Eight 
Com- 


mission for Europe, in an official re- 


February. 
months the Economic 
port issued in Geneva on November 
3, noted that Britain’s competitive 
position in world export markets has 
recently weakened. In all Western 
European markets where British and 
German exports meet on equal terms, 
Britain’s share of all major com- 
modity groups except chemicals has 
fallen in the past year, while in most 
cases the share of German exports 
has shown a corresponding rise. 
Commenting on this dispacity, the 
Financial Times described it as “dis- 
turbing” and added: “However, it 
‘annot, unfortunately. be said to come 








What’s Wrong With 


Britain’s Kconomy 


as a great shock: The signs that the 
British export effort has lost some 
of its edge have been growing for 
some time.” The article went on to 
discuss excessive home demand for 
consumer goods, a topic given much 
prominence by R. A. Butler’s recent 
emergency budget clamping extra 
taxes on a wide range of purchases. 

The superficiality of this analysis 
was, however, promptly exposed by 
the following sharp editorial con- 
hitherto 
Chancellor Butler’s staunchest sup- 


ment in the Economist, 
porter: 

“The real charge that should have 
been laid against the Government 
during these [ Parliamentary | debate: 
is that none of its major measures 
seems to have any relevance to what 
should be the central objective of 
British economic policy: namely, 0 


%, 
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expand the national income, and to 
increase the incentive to save and in- 
yest more of it. For the full absurdity 
of the present impasse needs to be 
emphasized time and again. Because 
fixed investment has at last increased 
a small part of the way toward the 
level it ought to have achieved several 
years ago, it has been found neces- 
sary to cut down spending— includ- 
ing some spending on investment it- 
self. Even where proper priorities 
have been observed, the results are 
profoundly depressing: the motor- 
road program of this country now 
seems to be permanently settled at 
50 miles of tantalizing example be- 
tween St. Albans and Rugby.” 

For the Economist in its new 
mood, Hugh Gaitskell’s loudly ap- 
plauded rhetorical onslaught on the 
Chancellor, during the Commons de- 
bate on the budget, was not so much 
partisan as irrelevant: He had harped 
to absurdity on the trifling effect of 
purchase-tax increases in working- 
class households, instead of going to 
the root of the matter and exposing 
the Government's failure to make the 
British economy more efficient and 
progressive. For it is by this standard 
that Mr. Butler’s policy now stands 
condemned in the eyes of the Eco- 
nomist: 

“Every step in his program should 
have been determined by whether it 
would help to create a more restless 
dynamic to produce, to earn, and to 
save. It is quite clear that Mr. Butler 
did not judge any of his steps by 
this criterion at all, nor did the 
House of Commons. Therein lies the 
principal criticism of his administra- 
tion, Therein, and not on any palsied 
charges of personal rudeness, lies 
the principal charge against the Op- 
position. 

“, «+ If only the Labor party would 
lift its eyes from yesterday to to- 
morrow, it would be easy to show 
it how to make a guy of this gov- 
ernment; it would be a pleasure to 
show it how to be constructively cruel 
and really rude to this Chancellor. 
The guy should not be a greedy and 


cunning capitalist’s friend; that is 
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hopelessly out of date. It should be 
a dull and tattered thing of straw 
and sloth and no imagination, a 
tinkerer with troubles, instead of the 
architect of a grand design for ex- 
pansion.” 

Exit Butskell, abandoned by his 
best friend. But why so suddenly. 
and what exactly has happened to 
provoke such bitterness and dismay 
in quarters where complacent self- 
satisfaction was the predominant 
note until quite recently? 

To grasp what is the matter with 
the British economy, one has to re- 
late the overt signs of trouble to the 
deeper structural weaknesses. The 


surface manifestations are obvious 


ing import bill: In the first two 
quarters of 1955, imports (by vol- 
ume) were 15 per cent and 4 per 
cent above the corresponding figures 
for last year, whereas exports, after 
rising by 12 per cent during the 
first quarter, fell by 2.5 per cent dur- 
ing the second. 

This does not sound very grim, 
but the British economy is so tightly 
balanced that even a medium-sized 
reverse of this sort leads to immedi- 
ate pressure on the currency. The 
widening of the trade gap during 
the second quarter, in fact, caused 
rumors about an impending devalua- 


tion which Butler was at pains to 


kill during September’s International 
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enough: widening of the trade gap 
and worsening of the payments bal- 
ance, accompanied by loss of gold 
and dollars from the reserves and 
by rumors of a forthcoming devalua- 
tion of sterling. To silence these ru- 
mors and to tighten the monetary 
position, the Treasury since the be- 
ginning of the year has been raising 
interest rates and restricting bank 
credit in an effort to reduce total 
domestic demand. It has, in fact, been 
combating inflation, and it has done 
so in the main to reduce purchases 
of the kind likely to swell the mount- 


Monetary Fund conference in Istan- 
bul. Optimism then once more be- 
came the fashion for a few weeks 
until October 20, when the official 
trade returns for the first nine months 
of 1955 showed a 15-per-cent value 
and 11-per-cent volume rise in im- 
ports over the corresponding period 
of 1954, as against a bare 6-per-cent 
rise, in both volume and value, of ex- 
ports during the same period. Imme- 
diately thereafter, the House of Com- 
mons was Called into session to hear 
the Chancellor introduce an emergen- 
cy budget with the declared aim of 








combating inflation. The boom was 
at an end, 

It does not sound very grave but 
in fact it is, and the reason was 
spelled out by the Financial Times in 
October 21. After 
noting that, in the case of enlarged 
coal and steel imports, “the extra 


an editorial on 


load on the trade balance simply re- 
flects a major structural defect in 
the British economy—the failure of 
the basic industries to keep pace with 
the expansion of the manufacturing 
side,” the editorialist plunged into the 
heart of the matter: 

“In a year of extraordinary ex- 
pansion and prosperity such as the 
present, the country should be able 
to afford a temporary addition to 
its import bill of this order of magni- 
tude. Indeed, by comparison with 
Germany—showing a rise in her 
imports this year of some 30 per 
cent—and several other industrial 
countries, the whole increase in Bri- 
tain’s import bill looks moderate. 

“What, then, has gone wrong? 
The answer seems to be that in this 
country the safety margin available 
is so small that a couple of small steps 
in the wrong direction send us to the 
edge of the precipice. That is the 
main lesson of our painful experience 
this year, which the Chancellor in- 
sists is neither a ‘crisis’ nor an ‘emer- 
gency.’ In a sense he is right: The 
absolute orders of magnitude in- 
volved seem small. But, compared 
with the margin of resources avail- 
able, they are very big indeed.” 

That, indeed, is the trouble in a 
nutshell; and, since the Government 
seems to have no cure for it, the 
savage mood of the Economist can 
be understood. 

It has become the fashion under 
both Labor and Conservative gov- 
ernments for their respective sup- 
porters to claim a degree of success 
in coping with Britain’s economic 
problems that makes one wonder how 
a situation of this sort could have 
arisen ten years after the war. The 
economic 


true during these 


years is one of sharply rising output, 


story 


very slowly rising income, and in- 


creased dependence on foreign trade. 
As Graham Hutton pointed out in 
a letter to the London Times, “al- 
though we are 21 per cent more in 
work, turning out 50 per cent more, 
for over three times the total of per- 
sonal income in 1938 we still get 
only 10 per cent more to divide up 
between ourselves as consumers. So 
our exports are roughly 40 per cent 
more vital to us than ever.” The fact 
that a swelling volume of home-pro- 
duced goods has had to be exported, 
in order to pay for the imports that 
are absolutely necessary to main- 
tain full employment, has inevitably 
meant pressure upon the home mar- 
ket: More money is in circulation, 
while the “consumable cake” has 
grown by only 10 per cent in ten 
years. 

Under Labor, an almost static total 
was redistributed, thus giving the 
mass of the population a larger slice 
of the cake than in 1938. When the 
Conservatives came into office in 
1951, after six years of “socialist” 
rule, they did so to the accompani- 
ment of loud clarion calls for a big- 
ger national cake: Everyone was to 
benefit impartially from a sensational 
rise in output. In fact what hap- 
pened was another burst of inflation, 
which sucked consumer goods into 
the home market and forced imports 
up at a moment when exports were 
wilting under German, Japanese and 
American competition. 

The Economist's cure is higher 
productivity, i.e., greater efficiency. 
That indeed is more sensible than 
devaluation, which would merely add 
to the cost of imports; it is also the 
solution advocated by some promi- 
nent Socialist economists. But in- 
creased productivity demands higher, 
not lower, investment in essential in- 
dustries; and, since the total of in- 
vestment cannot be raised, unessen- 
tial industries must be cut back, 
which is impossible without controls, 
i.e., genuine planning. It really looks 
as though Butler’s experiment in a 
free-market economy has come to 
an end, and to that extent the Labor 
party is justified in feeling that the 


tide is beginning to turn back in its 
direction. This feeling presumably 
explains the new note of ferocity in 
Gaitskell’s Parliamentary onslaughts 
on the Chancellor, the growing con- 
viction that he rather than Herbert 
Morrison (whose performance in the 
budget debate was no triumph) will 
inherit the crown, and the grudging 
acquiescence of some leading Beva- 
nites in this outcome. Does it also 
suggest one reason why some of the 
trade-union leaders are rumored to 
be having second thoughts about 
Gaitskell? A return to planning and 
controls would not be an unmixed 
blessing for the unions, though it 
would benefit the economy in the 
long run. Indeed, there are those 
who suspect that some union leaders 
prefer a weak Conservative govern 
ment to a strong Labor regime. 

Be that as it may, the past month 
has probably seen the end of the 
Conservative attempt to provide Bri- 
tain with a high-investment economy 
on a free-enterprise basis. The ex 
periment was probably worth trying, 
if only because its failure is now 
so glaring as to leave its supporters 
with very little intellectual ammuni- 
tion—except a half-suppressed de 
mand for a “moderate” degree of 
unemployment. 

Behind this, of course, lies the 
hope that the end of what the Econo- 
mist calls “over-full employment” 
would weaken the unions, hold wage 
demands in check, and improve fac 
tory discipline by making those in 
employment more afraid for their 
jobs. But the kind of credit squeez 
that would really produce a sensible 
degree of unemployment would als 
force marginal firms to the wall 
make an end of easy profits, and in 
general cause a depression atmo 
phere from which Labor would bene 
fit. It is not an easy choice to make 
for a government which increased its 
Parliamentary majority six months 
ago by exploiting a spurious boom 
psychology. While it struggles with 
the contradictions of “Conservative 
freedom,” Labor can plan to make# 

» political recovery. 
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Political Maneuvers in the Windy City 


CHICAGO 

OLITICAL ALARUMS and excur- 
per accompanied the prepara- 
tion for the big three-day meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee 
here. The party’s titular leader, Adlai 
Stevenson, was scheduled to address 
a $100-a-plate dinner November 19 
at the windup of the affair. It was 
generally assumed he would use the 
occasion to launch his formal drive 
for the 1956 Presidential nomination. 
But backers of other hopefuls, such 
as New York Governor Averell Harri- 
man and Tennessee Senator Estes 
Kefauver, grumbled that a party 
gathering might be made a Stevenson 
promotional affair, so Adlai threw 
his hat in the ring four days earlier. 
Complicating matters are the per- 
sistent rumors that Jacob Arvey, Illi- 
nois Democratic National Committee- 
man who was general chairman of the 
dinner, has tendencies. 
This Arvey has vigorously denied. 
And Senator Paul Douglas, a 1952 
Kefauver booster, has placed himself 
in Stevenson’s corner. Therefore, de- 
spite the fact that, under Illinois law, 
convention delegates cannot be bound 
in the preferential primary, it would 
appear that Stevenson will be less 
plagued by dissent within his own 
state delegation than he was in 1952. 
There are other problems facing 
local Democrats which involve the 
formation of a full slate for next 
year’s election. At stake are state 
offices, now occupied by Republicans, 
and the seat of Senator Everett 
Dirksen. The GOP is standing pat. 
Dirksen, who can shake his silvery 
locks and orate with the best of them, 


Harriman 
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is a strong campaigner in this heart- 
land of Old Guard Republicanism; 
and he has been assiduously wooing 
his party’s more liberal wing by at- 
tending functions in Cook County and 
publicly praising President Eisen- 
hower. Governor William Stratton is 
completing a successful first term. No 
major scandals have arisen to trouble 
his administration, and he possesses 
one of the most formidable vote-get- 
ting records in state history. 

No matter who heads the national 
ticket, on the state level the GOP 
will offer a solid slate. The Demo- 
crats are less fortunate. Barring the 
sort of Democratic sweep that will 
make possible coat-tail riding on a 
substantial scale, Illinois Democrats 
may have real trouble finding strong 
men for their state ticket. Tradition 
requires that their Senatorial candi- 
date come from downstate, inasmuch 
as Douglas is a Chicago resident. 

To date, the strongest contender 
appears to be Scott Lucas, the former 
Senate Majority Leader who was 
trounced by Dirksen in 1950 by 
nearly 300,000 votes. But Lucas is 
considered unacceptable to labor. In 
addition, since his retirement from 
the Senate he has been functioning 
as a lobbyist in Washington, and 
Democrats remember well how effec- 
tively they raised the cry of “lobby- 
ist” against Joseph Meek, Douglas’s 
unsuccessful opponent last year. 

If the nomination is to go to a 
labor preference may 
well go to State Representative Rich- 
ard Stengel of Rock Island, a young 
(41) and able legislator with a com- 
mendable record. The difficulty is 


downstater, 


that neither Stengel nor another 
downstate hopeful, State Senator 
James Gray of East St. Louis, are 
too well known or have much 
strength among downstate county 
chairmen. In fact, some of Stengel’s 
backers regard next year’s Senate 
race as simply a convenient method 
of building up a statewide following 
for their man with an eye to the Gov- 
ernorship in 1960, This is scarcely a 
recommendation to party leaders 
looking for a winner next year. 

The actual decision will probably 
be made by Chicago’s Mayor and 
party boss, Richard Daley. His Cook 
County organization is overflowing 
with would-be candidates for the 
nomination for Governor and for 
Secretary of State, a post second in 
patronage powers only to the Gover- 
norship. Daley specializes in “blue 
ribbon” tickets for public office, and 
his slating of high-caliber men for 
county office has been successful in 
wresting some of these posts back 
from the GOP. 

There is talk that, in the interests 
of putting forth the strongest possible 
candidate against Dirksen, he may 
violate tradition and call for the nom- 
ination of a Chicagoan. The price for 
this will be high; certainly the Gov- 
ernorship and possibly also the post 
of Secretary of State will have to be 
offered a downstater, with the pos- 
sible creation, if the Democrats win, 
of a rival power center to the Daley- 
Arvey leadership within the state 
organization. 

On the other hand, there are quite 
a few of Daley’s constituents who 
would like to try for the Governor- 








ship. Among them are Herbert 


Paschen, now County Treasurer, for- 


merly Lieutenant Governor under 
Stevenson, and the unsuccessful 
Gubernatorial candidate in 1952; 


Edward Barrett, now County Clerk, 
formerly Secretary of State (he was 
barely nosed out in the 1952 Repub- 
lican sweep) and the man who Ste- 


insisted not be slated for 
1952; and Stephen 
Mitchell. former Democratic National 


venson 
Governor in 


Chairman and a strong Stevenson 
rooter. 

Mitchell is to address the liberal 
Independent Voters of Illinois “Best 
Legislator” awards dinner November 
21, just two days after the Nation- 


al Committee meeting ends. The tim. 
ing would be right for Mitchell to 
enter the race for Governor. How. 
ever, sentiment in the Cook County 
organization is reportedly against 
him, and the slating of a Chicagoan 
for Senator might eventually also 
make sense as an anti-Mitchell ma- 
neuver. 


Inter-American Press Parley Chides U. S. 


New ORLEANS 
OVERNMENT censorship in Latin 
G American countries came in for 
a barrage of criticism at the Inter- 
American Press Association meeting 
which just ended here. But the edi- 
tors and publishers, both Latin and 
norteamericano, also heavily criti- 
cized present U.S. policy in that 
area. Chief targets were the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, and Henry F. Holland, Under 
Secretary of State for Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

The most unexpected critic of the 
two was the IAPA’s new president, 
James G. Stahlman, publisher of the 
Nashville Banner and a warm ad- 
mirer of the President. Stahlman as- 
sailed Holland’s public embrace of 
former Argentine dictator Juan D. 
Perén and Dr. Eisenhower's kind 
words for Perén following his Latin 
American tour in 1953. Dr, Otilio 
Ulate. of Costa 
Rica, likewise attacked Holland’s and 
Dr. Eisenhower’s “coddling of dic- 
tators.” He said their implied sup- 
port of Perén had discouraged Latins 
in other countries who were working 


former President 


for democracy. 

Dr. Eisenhower's “meddling” in 
Bolivia was further condemned by 
Jules Dubois, chairman of the IAPA 
Freedom of the Press Committee and 
a long-time Latin expert for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. “The dictatorship of 
Victor Paz Estenssoro exists only by 
virtue of the yearly handout of 50 
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million U.S. dollars which Dr. Eisen- 
hower persuaded his brother, the 
President, to send to Bolivia,” Du- 
bois said. He also charged that a 
revolt from the political “center” 
had failed in Bolivia because of this 
U.S. backing. 

It should be noted that Paz Estens- 
soro is not universally regarded as 
a dictator. In fact, he is highly re- 
garded by many liberal students of 
Latin affairs for his fight to break 
the oligarchic rule exercised for cen- 
turies by the tin-mine owners in 
Bolivia. The IAPA’s objection to 
him is based on the burning of a 
newspaper owned by Demetrio Cane- 
las of Cochabamba. A mob, allegedly 
inspired by Paz Estenssoro’s agents. 
destroyed the property. Canelas was 
jailed but later released, primarily 
through the intervention of the IAPA. 

Most of the convention’s time was 
occupied with a discussion of two 
controversial cases. One involved the 
shutdown by Colombian President 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla of Bogota’s 
famed El Tiempo. The other con- 
cerned a defense by Leonardo J acayo 
Ocampo’s Managua Novedades of the 
expulsion from Nicaragua of two 
newspapermen. Lacayo insisted that 
the two were agitators who had par- 
ticipated in a plot on the life of 
President Anastasio Somoza, but the 
newsmen’s former employer, Hernan 
Robleto, himself an exile, vigorously 
denied this. 


In the end. the [APA voted to let 


its tribunal examine both cases and 
take action accordingly. Action in 
the El Tiempo case would involve an 
official protest. In Lacayo’s case, he 
and his paper might be expelled from 
the association if the charges against 
him are sustained. 

To an observer at this distance 
there seems little doubt that Rojas 
Pinilla closed El Tiempo to silence 
its voice. The widely respected jour- 
nal has long been a champion of the 
Liberal party, Rojas Pinilla’s polliti- 
cal opposition. It likewise seems clear 
that Novedades, owned by President 
Somoza, would be obliged to support 
whatever he did. Whether the news- 
men and their publisher were in- 
volved in the plot is not clear. The 
newspaper is still operating despite 
Robleto’s absence, so it would not ap- 
pear that Somoza’s purpose was to 
stifle its criticism. 

Finally, Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon flew down to New Orleans to 
address the meeting. His speech said 
little, but his appearance undoubtedly 
helped Hemisphere relations. 

Significantly, Robert 
Kennon sat next to Nixon and for 
most of the luncheon had his arm 
securely wrapped around the young 
Vice President’s shoulder as he 
smiled and whispered in his ear. Wily 
old Kennon may figure that Nixon 
is the heir apparent to the Eisen 
hower mantle, He has a distressing 


Governor 


way of being prophetic in political 
matters. 
=) 
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A veteran Soviet secret agent is uncovered in New York 


THE ZBOROWSKI CASE 


By Henry Kasson 


Wasuincron, D.C. 
i Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee is probing in ex- 
ecutive session the case of an 
important Soviet secret agent, hither- 
to unknown to the public. He is 
Mark Zborowski, 48, a resident of 
New York since 1941 and the author 
of a widely-read hook, Life Is with 
People. 

Zborowski’s exposure traces to a 
former high official of the NKVD, 
who states that in Paris during the 
Spanish Civil War he learned of the 
existence of “Etienne,” a Soviet 
agent then penetrate 
Trotskyist organizations. Because of 


assigned to 


Stalin’s obsession with Trotskyism in 
this period, “Etienne’s” communica- 
tions were read personally by the late 
Soviet dictator. Now “Etienne” has 
been identified as Zborowski, and he 
has confessed to having worked for 
the NKVD. 

Zborowski, born in 1907 in Uman, 
Russia, was taken by his parents to 
Lodz, Poland during the Revolution. 
There he joined the Communist 
movement, was arrested (in about 
1930) and jumped bail to flee to 
France. There his services to Soviet 
intelligence seem to have begun. 

His first assignment was as secre- 
lary of the Paris “ 


ers,” a Soviet-financed émigré group 


Union of Return- 


founded to promote émigré repatria- 
tion to Russia. The Union also served 
asa reservoir of Soviet agents for 
many tasks, 
and murder. 

From 1934 till the war, Zborowski 
worked among the Trotskyites, grad- 
ually moving through the French 
Trotskyite group into the smaller 
Russian group headed by Trotsky’s 
son, Leon Sedov. Ultimately Zborow- 


including kidnaping 
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ski was let into many important se- 
crets of Trotsky’s organization. He 
read many letters to and from Trot- 
sky, met Trotskyite leaders from 
various countries, and participated in 
conferences of the “Fourth Interna- 
tional.” He regularly reported at 
length, orally and in writing, to the 
NKVD on the activities of Trotsky, 
Sedov and their followers. Regine 
Zborowski, his wife, was aware of 
his services to the NKVD. 

The NKVD planned to kidnap Se- 
dov and take him to Russia; Zborow- 
ski was slated for an important role 
in these plans. When Sedov fell ill 
in February 1938, Zborowski noti- 
fied the NKVD of the hospital to 
which he had been taken. Sedov died 
a few days later. 

1936, 
Trotsky’s archives were stolen from 
the International Institute for Social 
History, 7 Rue Michelet, Paris. A 
long investigation by the French po- 
lice proved fruitless. Now Zborowski 
admits that, after helping to bring 
the archives to the Institute, he in- 
formed the NKVD, which organized 


the burglary on the basis of his re- 


Earlier, on November 7. 


port. 

Zborowski also figured in the case 
of Ignace Reiss, high NKVD official 
who defected in Holland in July 1937 
and was murdered by the NKVD in 
Switzerland two months later. Dur- 
ing those months, the NKVD had 
Reiss shadowed and the assassination 
organized. Zborowski reported that 
Reiss would arrive in Reims on a cer- 
tain day, and the NKVD sent the 
murder gang to the railway station. 

When General Walter Krivitsky, 
another high Soviet agent, defected 
in Paris in the fall of 1937, Zborow- 
ski met him through Sedov and re- 


ported on all his moves. The NKVD 
tried unsuccessfully to slay Krivitsky 
at the Marseilles railway station. 

Zborowski was probably involved 
also in the disappearance of former 
German Communist Rudolf Klement 
(“Frederick”), Secretary of the 
Fourth International, who vanished 
in Paris in July 1938. Both Trotsky 
and the press accused the NKVD of 
having done away with Klement. 

Zborowski and his family were in 
France when the Nazis occupied 
Paris. But in December 1941 they 
succeeded in reaching the U.S.; they 
were naturalized in 1948. 

Soon after his arrival here, Zho- 
rowski contacted the resident NKVD 
representatives. (According to his 
version, they located him; 
probably, he found his way to them.) 
His first here were 
among Russian émigrés and Trotsky- 
ites. His exploits during the war in- 
cluded contacts with and reports on 
Victor Kravchenko, Soviet trade rep- 
resentative whose defection in 1944 
was a severe blow to Soviet prestige 
in the U.S. It appears that only Mos- 
cow’s wartime need of U.S. friend- 
ship prevented the NKVD from tak- 
ing reprisals against Kravchenko. 

In 1945, Zborowski was told by his 
NKVD superiors to shift from Rus- 
sian émigrés to the American scene. 
One of his next jobs was with the 
Research Project in Contemporary 
Cultures, sponsored by the Navy, in 
which the study of Russian problems 
played an important part. In 1952, 
with a substantial grant from the 
American Jewish Committee, Zbo- 
rowski published Life Is with Peo- 
ple, a history of Jewish community 
life in Russian villages before the 
revolution. Zborowski later worked 
on a research project on hospitals 
under the Veterans Administration. 

Only a fraction of Zborowski’s 
deeds have thus far been revealed, 
especially those of recent years. But 
from the known facts it is clear that 
Zborowski has been a loyal and im- 
portant Soviet agent for many years. 
The MVD is not likely to let agents 
of this caliber go astray. 


more 
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Italian fellow-travelers support Center government 


NENNI’S ‘OQPENING 
To THE RIGHT’ 


By Edmund Stevens 


ROME 

QO’ THE last Friday in October, 
the Center coalition cabinet of 
Premier Antonio Segni was rescued 
from the jaws of Parliamentary de- 
feat by its most powerful opponent, 
the pro-Communist bloc. Interior 
Minister Ferdinando Tambroni had 
just presented his ministry’s budget 
for approval to an apathetic, half- 
filled Senate. Even Senators 
who troubled to attend were far more 
interested in their impending eight- 
day recess than in Tambroni’s report. 
When the Minister sat down and vot- 
ing time arrived, the Center section 
had thinned out to the point where 
the Government was without a ma- 
jority. Communist Senator Ottavio 
Pastore rose and announced that his 
group would vote against the budget. 


those 


As Government supporters were fran- 
tically seeking some way to postpone 
the ballot until they could rush in 
reinforcements, veteran Left Social- 
ist Senator Carmine Mancinelli got 
up and moved for a recess. The Chair- 
man promptly agreed. Twenty min- 
utes later, when the session recon- 
vened, the Left benches, both Social- 
ist and Communist, were empty and 
the budget passed without difficulty. 

This was not the first time the 
Socialists on their own _ initiative 
had lent the Government a hand. The 
previous day in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, their party leader, Pietro 
Nenni, had astonished friends and 
supporters alike by suddenly declar- 
ing he would vote for a Government- 
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sponsored amendment to the law de- 
fining the peacetime jurisdiction of 
military courts. Up to then, both the 
Socialists and Communists had vio- 
lently denounced this same amend- 
ment. But on the vote the Commu- 
nists followed Nenni’s lead and the 
Government piled up the biggest ma- 
jority of its existence. 

Government spokesmen promptly 
leftist 
strongly denied any backstairs deal- 


disavowed the votes and 


ings with Nenni. Moreover, they 
stressed that the amendment would 
have passed without this unsolicited 
support. This was technically true, 
though more than once in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies members of 
Government parties have bolted par- 
ty discipline under the cloak of the 
secret ballot. But, in the case of the 
Senate vote on the Interior Ministry 
budget, no one could deny that the 
Government had been saved from 
serious embarrassment, if not from 
being overthrown, by the voluntary 
leftist abstention. 

This was the first time the Left had 
backed the Government in the na- 
tional Parliament. But on many pre- 
vious occasions it had assisted the 
Center parties on a local scale. The 
regional government of Sicily, for 
example, has no working majority in 
the Sicilian Parliament and owes its 
survival to the sufferance of the Left, 
which has consistently abstained on 
no-confidence motions moved by the 
Right. 

There has been much lively specu- 


lation as to the motives behind Nen- 
nis new tactics. One explanation 
offered is that he wants to keep the 
present cabinet in power because a 
reshuffle might produce a lineup less 
to his liking. Tambroni, for example, 
a little-known protégé of President 
Giovanni Gronchi, might conceivably 
be replaced by ex-Premier and long. 
time Interior Minister Mario Scelba, 
whom the leftists regard as their 
worst enemy. 

While the above reasoning may be 
valid, there are indications that Nenni 
is pursuing a plan of much longer 
range. In the past, he campaigned 
vigorously for an “opening to the 
left.” whereby the Government coali- 
tion would admit the Socialist party. 
But now, when the Government has 
failed to provide the opening. Nenni 
himself has apparently decided to go 
ahead and cut 
“opening to the right” in the Gov- 


through his own 


ernment’s direction, like Mohammed 
going to the mountain. He probably 
figures that in the long run it matters 
little whether the opening is breached 
from right to left or left to right. so 
long as contact is established. 
Even thought at the outset the 
Government appears to scorn Nenni’ 
support as unwanted and unneeded, 
Nenni is probably playing for a time 
when, as dissension increases inside 
the Center coalition, Segni will more 


“NENNI: A HUDDLE IN MOSCOW 
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readily accept leftist support to stay 
in power. When this happens, Nenni 
will become indispensable and be able 
to name his conditions. 

A curious parallel may be drawn 
between the present Segni govern- 
ment and the cabinet of Giuseppe 
Pella, which was in power from Au- 
gust 1953 to January 1954, Pella got 
his chance because the first-choice 
candidates of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, to which he belonged, 
failed to muster a Parliamentary ma- 
jority. But then, because Parliament 
was eager to go on summer holiday 
and Government payrolls, including 
the salaries of Deputies and Sena- 
tors, would be held up unless a gov- 
emment was formed and a budget 
approved, Pella was installed as care- 
taker Premier. Once in office, Pella 
contrived to stay on for a time by 
recruiting the support of the right- 
wing opposition, namely the Mon- 
archists. 

Segni, likewise, came in as a stop- 
gay “caretaker” Premier after the 
fall of the Scelba Government. After 
working hand in glove to topple 
Scelba, President Giovanni Gronchi 
and Christian Democratic Party Sec- 
retary Amintore Fanfani fell out over 
who should succeed Scelba. Gronchi’s 
hoice at that time was Budget Min- 
ister Ezio Vanoni. Fanfani would 
have preferred almost any other as- 
pirant, including himself. The result- 
ing deadlock threw the Premiership 
to frail, elderly Antonio Segni., gen- 
erally respected but politically weak. 
The main result of the change in gov- 
ermment was the elimination of Scel- 
ba’s forceful. dynamic personality. 
Whereas most of the key ministers 
were holdovers, Vanoni, though he 
failed to win the Premiership, became 
by far the strongest figure in the gov- 
‘mment after Scelba’s replacement 
Italy is a land of ancient civiliza- 
tion where not even the hottest politi- 
cal battles and factional intrigues are 
allowed to interfere with the holi- 
days. But once politics emerged from 
the summer doldrums the Segni Gov- 
‘ment, like the Pella Government, 
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showed a will to survive. Pella had 
been able to carry on for a time 
thanks to the support of the Right 
opposition. Segni may survive even 
longer, thanks to the backing of the 
Left opposition, even if a portion of 
his own party should desert him. It is 
a paradox of Italian politics that gov- 
ernments are overthrown not by their 
avowed opponents but by their pre- 
sumed friends and supporters. Pella 
and Scelba both had their Fanfani, 
and Segni could profit by their ex- 
ample. To do so, he would have to 
clasp the outstretched hand of Nenni. 

Events in the Italian political ring 
unfold against a changing inter- 
national background. In fact, Nenni’s 
new tactic, which some have faée- 
tiously dubbed “Operation Kill with 
Kindness,” is a sort of application 
to the home front of the “Spirit of 
Geneva.” While Communist party 
boss Palmiro Togliatti has gracefully 
retired to the background, Nenni, 
more in tune with the times, has 
taken over first fiddle. It was Nenni 
who recently fellow-traveled to Pe- 
king via Moscow and who brought 
back constructive proposals for es- 
tablishing diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with Communist China and 
improving contacts with the Soviet 
Union. On the way home, he de- 
toured to Yalta for a taste of Crimean 
sunshine and a (éte-d-téte with Soviet 
Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev— 
the first personal contact between the 
Kremlin and the leader of the Italian 
Left since the heady “Spirit of Ge- 
neva’ was distilled. Both before and 
after takeoff, Nenni huddled length- 
ily with President Giovanni Gronchi 
and Foreign Minister Gaetano Mar- 
tino. 

To date, there has been no tangible 
deviation of Italian foreign policy 
from the pro-Western course to which 
this country has cleaved steadily for 
a decade. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt the sincerity of this policy. 
Nevertheless, the general mood of 
“relaxed tension” has affected the 
Italians no less than their neighbors. 
Ever since the Geneva summit confer- 
ence, more and more Italians ask: If 


America can sit down and talk things 
over with the Russians, why can’t we 
do the same? Why can’t we be in on 
the East-West dialogue, especially 
since the French are in on it? These 
questions are accompanied by grow- 
ing complaints that Italy is being 
treated by her Western allies as a 
poor relatiog, that she is denied an 
equal voice in the councils of NATO, 
whereas the Italians are convinced 
that their contribution to Western 
defense entitles them to a full part- 
nership and a place on the first team. 

All this is largely the natural con- 
sequence of reviving national self- 
respect and a healthy sign that the 
country’s spiritual recovery is keep- 
ing pace with its economic recovery 
from the ashes of defeat. At the same 
time, it should be a warning to the 
other Western powers, especially 
America. Until rather recently, Amer- 
ican policy planners tended to take 
Italy too much for granted, as though 
$5 billion worth of American aid had 
given the U.S. a permanent lien on 
Italy’s foreign policy. France was the 
skittish and temperamental ally, to 
be humored like a small child. It was 
also necessary to be nice to Marshal 
Tito, lest just for spite he jump off 
the fence on the Soviet side. But 
Italy, despite an active and resource- 
ful leftist movement within and the 
siren songs of neutralism from with- 
out, was deemed securely anchored 
to the West. 

The recent Rome stopovers by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Presidential Adviser Harold 
Stassen en route to Geneva suggest a 
new, if belated, concern over Italy on 
the part of Washington. How belated 
may be judged from the fact that 
Rome was not on the original Dulles 
travel schedule. It was only added on 
the insistence of Ambassador Clare 
Boothe Luce. She pointed out that. 
were Dulles to by-pass Rome but call 
on Marshal Tito, the Italians would 
construe this as a deliberate snub. 
But it will take more than flying vis- 
its by top American officials to keep 
Italo-American relations on an even 


keel. 
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THE NEW LEADER'S OWN 


SPECIAL Christmas 





THE COLLECTED STORIES 
By Isaac Babel 


The famous Red Cavalry stories, Tales of Odessa, 
and all the hitherto untranslated and uncollected works 
of one of this century’s great short-story writers, with 
an introduction by Lionel Trilling. 

James T. Farrell: “A literary event of major sig- 
nificance . . . among the great works of literature of 
our generation.” 

Newsweek: “Isaac Babel is now belatedly being 
recognized as a masterly short-story writer, fit to 
stand with his idol Guy de Maupassant.” 

Babette Deutsch: “None of his contemporaries 
can match him for vigor, speed, for the taut, strained 
character of his prose, for its lyricism.” 

Mare Slonim: “Babel the Romantic, who in the 
end could not accept the lifeless dogma of Communist 
conformism and was indicted and destroyed by it, 
Babel the master of irony and lyricism . . . Babel the 
brilliant representative of Russian modern literature 
deserves to be read and appreciated by large sections 
of the American public. To many this book will come 
as a revelation.” 

Gleb Struve: “Violence, cruelty, blasphemy, squa- 
lor, and repulsive physiological details are depicted 
with an artistic detachment, only slightly seasoned 
with irony, that is, esthetically speaking, extremely 


effective.” LIST PRICE: $5.09 
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FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF 
By Herbert Luethy 


A penetrating analysis of French political, social 

and colonial problems by one of Europe’s most bril- 

liant sociologists. A History Book Club selection. 
Walter Millis: “A big, wide-reaching, well-in- 


formed and witty study . . . based upon a really 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge of all the many 
facets of the subject. . . . It yields truly useful and 


illuminating analyses of many of the aspects of con- 
temporary France which have seemed most puzzling 
to outsiders.” 

Lewis Gannett: “Probably the best book about 
postwar France to come from the presses of any 
country.” 

Charles J. Rolo: “One of the most brilliant works 
of political and economic analysis published since 
the war.” 

John Barkham: “A searching and sympathetic 
study of modern France by an understanding yet ob- 
jective observer . . 
for all who know France.” 

August Heckscher: “As good a book about 
France as is likely to be written in the present genera- 


. a superb portrait. . . . Invaluable 


tion. . . . Luethy has style, wit, grasp of multifarious 
details, humane ardor. . . .” 

Albert Guerard: “The book is indeed a find... 
.-” LIST PRICE: $6.50 


a breath-taking survey. . 
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Fund for the Republic president attempts defense of his rule 


ROBERT HUTCHINS 
MEETS THE PRESS 


HE Funp for the Republic has 
T reached the climactic moment in 
its five-year existence. Its Board of 
Directors must now decide whether 
it wants to be a tax-exempt founda- 
tion, dedicated to performing good 
works, or wants to be the $15-million 
propaganda vehicle of its president, 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, for the 
dissemination of his personal views. 

For some time, the Fund has been 
under attack by the three Ls—the 
American Legion, Fulton Lewis Jr. 
and David Lawrence. Normally, this 
would not be altogether a matter of 
great concern. But recently its pub- 
lished 


Communism has been attacked as bad 


bibliography on American 
scholarship by knowledgeable anti- 
Communist liberals. 

The Fund originally maintained 
that “the major factor affecting 
civil liberties today is the menace of 
Communism and Communist influence 
and its $50,000-a-year 
president, Robert Maynard Hutchins, 


now says he wouldn’t hesitate to hire 


in America” 


a Communist party member. 

Its May 1955 report was full of 
sweeping charges stated as fact- 
“the range of suspected persons has 
been enormously extended by resort 
to guilt by association,” “the evi- 
dence offered to show that a man is 
a danger to American institutions has 
often been farcically remote,” “a 
kind of continuous propaganda and 
social pressure has been kept up that 
has tended to suppress conscientious 
non-conformity.” But, says the re- 
port on the same page (no doubt 
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By Arnold Beichman 


sensitive to the  tax-exemption 
nerve): “The Fund for the Republic 
takes no position on these matters, 
beyond affirming its faith in the prin- 
ciples upon which our government is 
founded. ...” 

If you look at the Fund roster and 
find Helen Lynd, you can look on an- 





HUTCHINS: ANOMALOUS POSITION 


other page and find Daniel Bell. If 
you show a Walter Gellhorn, you can 
also show a Rowland Watts, all of 
them on Fund project payrolls. If 
you ask why distribution of 35,000 
copies of Erwin Griswold’s book, 
The Fifth Amendment Today (but 
no distribution of Sidney Hook’s 
Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No or Nor- 
man Thomas’s Test of Freedom or 
articles on the subject by Alan F. 
Westin), the answer is that the Fund 


did distribute the C. Dickerman Wil- 
liams paper, “The Fifth Amendment, 
Its Uses and Abuses”—1.000 copies, 
that is. 


N THE same rainy Monday that 
O the Ford Motor Company was 
announcing that it would sell its stock 
on Wall Street, Robert Hutchins. 
charged with allocation of $15 mil- 
lion of one-time Ford money. was 
telling a préss conference that mem- 
bership in the Communist party is 
no bar to employment by the Fund. 
There he sat at the head of a long 
U-shaped table, dark, handsome, lean. 
Questions from the reporters around 
the rim of the table were blunt, the 
TV kliegs were hot and glaring. but 
Hutchins kept smoking his cork- 
tipped cigarettes and you'd never 
have known he was ruffled except for 
the over-luminous eyes and the trou- 
bled, tight. unchanging little smile. 

The press conference. suggested by 
the Fund. was obviously intended to 
reverse the anti-Fund, anti-Hutchins 
publicity tide. Over several weeks, it 
had been full and heavy. Hutchins 
had hired, as a press agent, a man 
with a long pro-Communist record 
who had taken the Fifth Amendment 
before a Senate committee. One of 
the Fund’s directors, Arthur H. Dean, 
a close personal friend of Secretary 
of State Dulles, had resigned; since 
nobody would say why, the rumors 
and allegations were anti-Fund. Its 
bibliography on Communism had be- 
come a page-one controversy. Per- 
haps a friendly, face-to-face meeting 
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with newspapermen would help to 
shift opinion. 

Hutchins defended the dispropor- 
tionate distribution of the Griswold 
book as against the Williams pam- 
phlet by stating not only that it was 
“s matter of judgment” but also that 
the Hutchins point of view paralleled 
the Griswold point of view. But the 
Fund ostensibly “takes no position” 
on these controversial matters. The 
Dickerman Williams paper, Hutchins 
declared, was a “technical law-re- 
view article” suitable only for legal 
experts and, therefore, for limited 
circulation. Why, then, was the Gris- 
wold book distributed, according to 
the Fund’s own report, to “bench and 
bar”—35.000 copies? “Bench and 
bar” was a mistake, it turned out 
after a hurried end-run by a secre- 
tary: 12.000 had been distributed to 
rest—23,000—to 
“bench and bar.” (No mention was 
made of the distribution, in the tens 
of thousands, of reprints of the first 
chapter in Griswold’s book to college 
faculties throughout the country.) 

How about the distribution of 
books, articles and other material 
which were “one-sided” on the civil 
liberties issue? Alan Barth, Telford 
Taylor, titles like “Faceless Inform- 
ers and Our Schools,” “To Insure the 
End of Our Hysteria” and so on? 
How were they chosen; what were the 
criteria? The Hutchins answer was 
that the distribution program had 
begun before he became president. 
Exactly when had the program be- 
gun? Another end-run by another 
secretary—the program had begun in 
November 1954 after Hutchins had 
heen in for several months. 

Is there any idea of withdrawing 
the bibliography because of criti- 
cisms? No. Of course, it has been 
criticized: even the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, of which he was chair- 
man, has been criticized, is the 
Hutchins answer by analogy. Have 
Encyclopaedia articles on Commu- 
nism ever been criticized? Of course 
not. Analogy spurlos versenkt. 

Dr. Hutchins wants to-read a letter 
from the national director, National 


laymen and the 
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Americanism Commission, American 
Legion, praising the bibliography, 
and he starts reading. Interruption— 
what’s the date on the letter? Flicker 
of annoyance—no date, it’s a copy. 
Another secretarial end-run. Was the 
letter written before the Taft-Ses- 
sions-Farrell criticism of the bibliog- 
raphy or after? Oh, before the at- 
tack; the secretary whispers the letter 
was written last April. 

Did Hutchins favor Government 
investigations of Communist activi- 
ties in America? It depended on what 
these legislative investigations were 
for—to lay the foundations for legis- 
lation, for example. What, then, did 
he think of the Senate investigation 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 
Dr. Hutchins said he didn’t know 
about the investigation. 

Did he regard the Communist party 
as a menace to civil liberties? We 
don’t know. We're now studying to 
see if there is a greater menace to 
civil liberties than the Communist 
party. 

Why had the Fund hired press 
agent Amos Landman, who had 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment before 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee? Hutchins replies that 
Landman had satisfied him that he 
had left the party in 1939. This 
statement Landman had declined to 
make under oath, but somehow 
Hutchins had been convinced. Any- 
way. the question was academic 
since Hutchins would hire a present 
Communist party member to work 
for the Fund if he had the right 
qualifications for the job. Several 
questions later, it turns out that the 
Fund’s vice-president and public re- 
lations expert, W. H. (Ping) Ferry, 
had been shown documents by Land- 
man which convinced him of Land- 
man’s break with the Communist 
party. What kind of documents were 
they, Mr. Ferry? It’s up to Land- 
man to show the documents, says 


Ferry. Period. 


=. ISSUE is not what the Fund for 
the Republic stands for nor is it 
the majority of the projects it is 


financing. Under Clifford Case, it 
seemed clear that the Fund was aware 
equally of the problem of civil liber- 
ties and the problem of Communist 
subversion of those liberties. The 
present problem is Hutchins, the one- 
time ritualistic liberal (in Hook’s 
phrase) and today, keeping up with 
the times, the “ritualistic anti-Com- 
munists.” If you say you’re for civil 
liberties, it doesn’t matter what you 
are, what your credentials are. you 
must be all right, particularly if you 
weren’t an “informer.” 

So, the Plymouth Meeting Library 
in Pennsylvania gets a $5,000 award 
for hiring and keeping Mrs. Mary 
Knowles, one-time secretary to the 
defunct Communist Samuel Adams 
School in Boston. Mrs. Knowles 
took the Fifth Amendment (“that’s 
what it’s for,” says Hutchins, “to be 
used, isn’t it?”) as to whether she’d 
ever been a Communist. A Fund 
Board member called her “a loyal 
American,” and Hutchins described 
the library’s hiring of Mrs. Knowles 
as “a courageous and effective defense 
of democratic principles.” Hutchins 
has argued that the sole standard for 
judging a teacher is professional 
competence. Here is a librarian who 
has served in an important Commu- 
nist party educational post, now trans- 
formed into a $5,000 symbol of mar- 
tyrdom to the cause of intellectual 
independence. 

As an executive of a foundation 
dedicated to strengthening civil liber- 
ties in America, Hutchins is in an 
anomalous position because, funda- 
mentally, he regards the Communist 
party as a “party,” and uncompromis- 
ing anti-Communist intellectuals as 
just one step above Senator Jenner. 
That is why he can accept (but then 
reject under direct pressure from 
Ford Foundation members) an award 
for services rendered to the cause of 
freedom from the Communist-line 
Teachers Union. That is why, when 
asked whether he regards the Com- 
munist party as an adjunct of the 
Soviet Union, he can answer, “My 
opinions aren’t important.” 

Any individual or corporation in 








our free culture has the right to con- 
duct against 
Government security programs, Con- 
gressional investigations, unwise leg- 
islation. The question is whether 
this can be done by a tax-exempt 
foundation using tax money to influ- 
ence legislation. This is, in effect, 
what the Fund is now doing. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People are 
open and above board, but they are 
not tax-exempt. 


ideological warfare 


American foundations have, on the 


whole, done a remarkable job for 
public welfare and enlightenment. 
Now there is danger that the reaction 
to Hutchins’s rule over the Fund will 
be so extreme as to injure other 
foundations through legislation re- 
stricting their legitimate activities. 
Hutchins is no threat to Communism 
or to civil liberties. He is a threat to 
the work of all foundations. 

Beyond that, the Fund itself is do- 
ing important, even necessary work. 
In the long run, however, it is ob- 
vious that the busy individuals who 
constitute its Board cannot supervise 


select its 
counteract the 


all its activities, 
nel, and special 
prejudices of its president. If the 
published results of its mani. 
fold projects are to receive the re. 
spect of democratic, liberal opinion in 
America, Robert Maynard Hutchins 
should end his disingenuous disguise 
as an embattled scholar dedicated to 
the never-ending quest for truth, and 
resign immediately. Thus he would 
free the Fund for the Republic from 
a burden it can no longer bear and, 
more urgently, remove a distinct 
threat to American foundations. 


person- 
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forced-labor system has under- 


recent weeks, the 
gone the most far-reaching changes 
in its history.” This is what I heard 
from a number of Germans released 
from the Vorkuta camps after Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s trip to Moscow. 
For several weeks, the front pages 
of German newspapers have been 
filled with the returnees’ moving ac- 
counts of their experiences in the So- 


viet Union. Among the reports | 
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Returnees from Vorkuta claim 


SOVIET SLAVE 
LABOR REFORMS 


By Rainer Hildebrandt 


< (y= SS (SU ire 


NEI S pa Ly 


heard. the most interesting were those 
of the Vorkuta prisoners, most of 
whom had been in the camps as re- 
cently as early October. Since a 
short time ago, they relate, Vorkuta 
has heen divided into three zones: 
(the 


cluded one, with very strict surveil- 


a “regime” sector most se- 
lance), an intermediate sector, and 
a free sector. 

Conditions in the “regime” camps 
are no different from those which 
formerly prevailed throughout the 


Soviet forced-labor system. In the 
intermediate sector, however. good 
workers receive an occasional 
propusk or pass, usually good for 
four to eight hours, which entitles 
them to leave camp to spend eve 
nings or Sundays in the town of 
Vorkuta. The latter can be reached 
by bus in 15 to 45 minutes—depend- 
ing on the prisoner’s camp location— 
70,000 inhabitants. Once 


there, the prisoner can move about 


and has 


freely. make friends and pay visits. 
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and frequent theaters, cabarets and 
Wages have been grad- 


ually introduced in almost all Soviet 


restaurants. 


camps in the last two years, and a 
good worker averages 220 rubles a 
(equivalent in purchasing 
power to $27.50, according to the re- 
cent estimate of Harry Schwartz in 
the New York Times). 

By the end of September, a good 
third of the prisoners in the interme- 
diate sector had already had at least 
one propusk, and the number was 
steadily increasing. Another priv- 
ilege accorded the intermediate sec- 
tor is the kommerts stolovaya, a 


month 


small restaurant where the prisoners 
can have a good meal or buy figs, 
canned fish and the like. 

The free sector contains prisoners 
who have completed two-thirds of 
their sentences, have “behaved them- 
selves” and have fulfilled their quotas. 
These people live on the same basis 
as those who live in the area in 
“forced residence.” They are for- 
bidder to leave the rayon (district), 
and are completely subject to the or- 
ders of the camp’s labor office. The 
fact that not one of those allowed to 
leave the camp has attempted escape 
is attributable to the forbidding 


physical surroundings — the vast 
spaces, wild animals and snow 
storms. 


The “regime” sectors at Vorkuta, 
according to the returnees, contain 
“the best and the worst.” 
clude the political 
offenders, as well as those who re- 
fused to work for religious or po- 
litical reasons. They also contain 
criminal shirkers and the much- 
feared blatnois, members of an or- 


These in- 


most serious 


ganized criminal gang who put pres- 
sure even on representatives of the 
‘amp administration and often mur- 
der their foes. Almost every one 
of the returnees told of seeing one of 
his fellow prisoners axed to death or 
garroted by a blatnoi, but none of 
the witnesses dared to provide identi- 
fication lest he be the next victim. 
That these blatnois are now restricted 
'o the regime camps is regarded by 
those in the other sectors as one of 
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the greatest improvements so far 
made. Whereas previously the 
blatnois and the criminals were the 
most privileged—because the most 
feared—in the camps, now the po- 
liticals are better off if they are for- 
tunate enough to be in an interme- 
diate or free camp. 

When these reforms 
nounced shortly before they were car- 
ried out, the prisoners could hardly 
believe their ears. A general with a 
cultivated manner told them: “We 
understand you perfectly; you want 
your freedom. But I beg you to un- 
derstand us as well; we need the 
coal.” It was a new experience for 
the prisoners to be addressed not as 
criminals but as unfortunate indi- 
viduals of whom the Soviet economic 
system had need. Since the reforms, 
about 25 per cent more has been 
produced in Vorkuta, with big clock- 
like signs showing the accomplish- 
ments of the various shifts. 

In the opinion of most of the re- 
turnees, the division into three sectors 
was introduced less out of humani- 
tarianism than in order to prevent 
a recurrence of the 1953 uprisings in 
Vorkuta and other Soviet camps. The 
Vorkuta outbreak was made possible 


were an- 


by the solidarity of the prisoners, 
which was so great that, for exam- 
ple, the “Stakhanovites” who exceed- 
ed the norms were treated as outcasts 
by their comrades. 

In order to break this passive re- 
sistance, the zaschot system was in- 
troduced, whereby those who pro- 
duced more received a reduction in 
sentence. The lucky names and the 
number of days remitted are posted 
prominently at the mine entrances, 
so that the prisoners will be con- 
vinced that the camp authorities are 





Rainer Hildebrandt is author of 
The Explosion, a history of the East 
German Revolt of June 1953. A vet- 
eran of the anti-Hitler underground, 
he has been active since the war in 
resistance work in Berlin and East 
Germany. Mr. Hildebrandt was a 
close associate and friend of Ber- 
lin’s Socialist Mayor, Ernst Reuter. 





in earnest. Some miners have had as 
much as 82 days stricken off their 
sentences for 30 work days. 

Suspicion of the zaschot system 
has not yet been allayed. Many pris- 
oners fear that they will not benefit 
from recent amnesty decrees, but will 
have to earn their freedom by extra 
work. There is also the danger that 
future prisoners will be given higher 
sentences and then obliged to bring 
them down to the old level through 
work. Nevertheless, the introduction 
of the zaschot system is regarded by 
most as an improvement in camp 
conditions. (In recent weeks, it has 
also emerged in East Germany in a 
number of stone-quarry and coal- 
mining camps, with remission of up 
to two-thirds of the sentence for 
140-per-cent fulfilment of norms.) 

It will be difficult for the Soviet 
regime to make propaganda capital of 
the zaschot system, since Moscow has 
always maintained that norms were 
increased only by agreement with 
the workers—this, of course, quite 
apart from the injustice of enabling 
the physically strong prisoner to re- 
duce his sentence more readily than 
the older or weaker prisoner. How- 
ever, the regime can be counted on 
to exploit the existence of intermedi- 
ate and free sectors in its “corrective- 
labor camps.” The returnees believe 
that, sooner or later, Western jour- 
nalists will be taken to Vorkuta. since, 
after the uprising, many of them 
were no longer content with visiting 
showpiece camps near Moscow or 
Leningrad, but asked—in vain—to 
see Vorkuta. It would be a great step 
forward if, in the future, political 
prisoners were kept in the inter- 
mediate and free sectors. 

Just as it is the West’s duty to un- 
cover every injustice behind the Iron 
Curtain, it is also our duty to take 
note of improvements. Meanwhile, 
only the future will tell whether the 
reforms in the Soviet forced-labor 
system are merely a new effort to 
squeeze more work out of the pris- 
oners, or are designed to ease their 
lives and restore them more quickly 


to freedom. 















HICKS 


OME WEEKS AGO (NL, September 19), I discussed 
Erich Fromm’s melancholy views of contemporary 
civilization as set forth in The Sane Society. Nobody 
is going to reproach Morris Ernst for being pessimistic. 
In Utopia 1976 (Rinehart, $3.50), he soberly asserts not 
merely that we can achieve utopia in a couple of decades 
but that in all probability we will. By the time we cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, he says, the average family in- 
come in the United States will be $25,000 a year and the 
usual work week will be 30 hours. Automation will 
be fully developed, and housekeeping will be a matter of 
pushing buttons. The common cold will have been van- 
quished, and a contraceptive pill will have been developed. 
Major reforms will have taken place in religion, educa- 
tion, government and law. 

According to Mr. Ernst, he arrives at all these con- 
clusions by a simple process of extrapolation. Some of 
them, indeed, he does reach in this way: The figures on 
income and leisure, for instance, may be all wrong, but 
at least they indicate the direction in which our econ- 
omy is currently moving: his claims for progress in 
medicine seem absurdly large, but there is no reason 
not to believe that considerable progress will be made. 

Many of his predictions, however, are based on a proc- 
ess that is the opposite of extrapolation: He assumes that 
the present tendency is so bad that it will be reversed. 
This process is exhibited in the chapter on business, which 
prophesies that the people will get fed up with monopoly 
and will force the Government to restore competition 
Mr. Ernst expects com- 
parable reversals in education, government and enter- 
tainment; he even predicts that the book business will 
be flourishing in 1976. 

For the most part, the book is based not on extrapola- 
tion but, like the majority of utopias, on wishful thinking. 
Mr. Ernst is most annoyingly bland in his comments on 


and encourage small business. 


the threat of war. The hydrogen bomb, he says, has 
made war so terrible that no country will dare attack 
another. The United Nations will grow strong and ef- 
fective. (He drags out the familiar and utterly mislead- 
ing analogy of the emergence of our Constitution out of 
the weakness of the Articles of Confederation.) Our 


propaganda will work wonders behind the Iron Curtain. 


LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Morris Ernst’s New Book Predicts 
Pie in the Sky Within Two Decades 


It is, | am afraid, a shallow and sometimes a silly book. 
Taken as what it purports to be, a sober, realistic predic. 
tion of things to come, it must be viewed with the great. 


est skepticism. Taken as what it is, a projection of Mr, 
Ernst’s hopes and desires, it is not particularly interes 
ing. Even when the author is engaged in genuine ex- 
trapolation, his figures are not always to be trusted. And 
he is sometimes careless, as when he writes, “Today in 
a hotly contested Presidential election, with no less than 
$10 million dollars spent on radio, advertising and tele 
vision, we get only 6 per cent of our potential voters to 
the ballot boxes.” (More than 61 million votes were 
cast in 1952.) 

By comparison with Mr. Ernst, Dr. Fromm seems sens- 
tive and wise. Yet, some of the points Ernst makes do 
great damage to Fromm’s indictment of contemporary 
civilization. Ernst’s chapter on the uses of leisure, for 
instance, demonstrates how ridiculous it is for Fromm 
to say that modern man “always remains the passive and 
alienated consumer.” Again and again, Ernst makes it 
clear that prosperity, instead of resulting in universal 
slavery as Fromm insists, is giving millions of people 
more freedom than they have ever known. Ernst is no 
less biased than Fromm, but at least his bias leads him 
to see some of the things Fromm overlooks. 

Moreover, Ernst’s invincible cheerfulness has the virtue 
of pointing the way to practical courses of action. Fromm, 
in his desperate alarm, sees hope only in rigorous de 
centralization, both political and economic. Ernst als 
believes in. decentralization but only to a degree that # 
compatible with the continued functioning of the Grea! 
Society. He does not argue, as Fromm does, that n 
tional policies can be determined in town meetings. bu! 
he does recommend that all the functions should be re 
stored to local government of which it is capable. He 
does not believe that all production can be placed in the 
hands of small units, but he would use the power of the 
Government to maintain as many small units as possible 
As I said in my review of The Sane Society, our hop 
should be placed not in large formulas for salvation but 
in feasible plans for resisting the dangerous tendenci¢ 
in our civilization. With all its faults, Mr. Ernst’s book 
does call attention to concrete possibilities and opp 
tunities, and these we can make the most of. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Determinism in History 


Historical Inevitability. 
By Isaiah Berlin. 
Oxford. 79 pp. $2.00. 


Tus brilliant little volume by the 
distinguished Oxford philosopher was 
ironically, and somewhat inexplica- 
bly, the substance of his Comte me- 
morial lecture. No memorial lecture 
in honor of a past hero has ever 
demolished as completely the hero’s 
system of thought. 

Berlin challenges all forms of sci- 
entific or metaphysical determinism 
which regard the actions of men as 
determined either by causes which 
the social scientists may analyze em- 
pirically or by hidden patterns of 
history which may be analyzed meta- 
physically by the philosophers. He 
insists, as indeed one must logically, 
that every form of determinism robs 
men of their moral responsibilities. 
He believes that freedom, without 
which responsibility would evapo- 
rate, is real; and he suggests that 
the tendency toward determinism 
“springs from a desire to resign our 
responsibility, to cease from judging 
provided we be not judged and above 
all be not compelled to judge our- 
selves, from a desire to flee for 
tefuge to some vast amoral, imper- 
sonal whole of nature or history.” 

In demolishing the pretensions of 
both scientists and philosophers in 
their claims to discern patterns and 
designs in history, he challenges not 
only Hegel and Marx and all the phi- 
losophers of history but also the 
social scientists who believe that their 
empirical procedures are akin to 
those of the natural scientists, 
Whether they be optimists like “Tur- 
got, Condorcet, 
Comte, scientific utopians who are 
convinced that the quality and vari- 
ety of human happiness will increase; 


Saint Simon and 
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Reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr 


or whether they be pessimists who 
think that no human effort will de- 
crease the human suffering.” 

declares 
Berlin, “is at least historically bound 
up with the ideals of sociology. It 
may be true. But if it is true and we 
begin to take it seriously, then the 
changes in our language, our morals, 
our attitudes toward one another, our 


“Social determinism,” 


views of history, of society and every- 
thing else will be too profound to be 
even adumbrated. The concepts of 


How ‘dated’ 


is your dictionary? 


praise and blame, of innocence and 
individual 
from which we started would be but 


guilt, of responsibility 
small elements in the structure which 
would collapse and disappear.” 
Cultural relativism falls 
Berlin’s strictures, as well as deter- 


under 


minism. Since he is so conscious of 
the uniqueness of every historical 
configuration, distinguishes 
the historical from the natural event, 
this critical attitude is the more sur- 
prising. “Some of our attitudes are 


which 





WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY is the first truly 
new dictionary in more than three decades. New from A to Z 
—142,000 entries, each word freshly defined for modern usage. - 
1760 pages. In various bindings, from $5.00, at booksellers. 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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no doubt relative and subjective,” he 
writes, “but others are not. If none 
were so, objectivity as a principle 
would be inconceivable.” 

The weakness of this brilliant book 
may be revealed in this judgment. It 
does not go beyond the negative task 
of challenging every form of histori- 
cal learning which pretends that his- 
torical 
have ontological status or are analo- 


events and configurations 
gous to natural events. 

In pursuing this negative task. his 
volume is brilliant and illuminating. 
But he does not give us any precise 
definition of the curious compound 
of finite determinism and freedom 
which 
unique and which enables a science 
of history to emerge, on the one 


makes human history so 


hand, and a sense of moral responsi- 
bility to be preserved, on the other. 
Nor does he define what essential 
structures in human nature make it 
possible to make moral judgments 
beyond the relativeness of cultural 
situations. Perhaps he does not be- 
lieve in these essential structures. But, 
if not. his strictures against cultural 
relativism are not well taken. 

It may be wrong to declare that 
“some of our judgments are relative 
and subjective, but others are not.” 
for that betrays a too simple ap- 
proach to the perplexing problem of 
the relativity of historical knowledge. 
It might be more correct to assert 
that all historical knowledge has its 
subjective and historically relative 
and its “objective” aspects. Those 
analogies and recurrences which can 
be statistically established are cer- 
tainly “objective.” But the interpreta- 
tions of historical trends, analogies 
and recurrences are always relative to 
the historical locus of the interpreter. 

So, also, in the problem of moral 
judgments, we must be aware both 
of the uniqueness of the occasion 
being judged and the bias of the 
judge, and of the perennial problems 
and structures underlying these moral 
judgments. Only thus can we escape 
too sweeping strictures on cultural rel- 
ativism, on one hand, and the moral 
nihilism Berlin fears, on the other. 
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A Free, True Poet 


The English Legend of Heinrich Heine. 
By Sol Liptzin. 
Bloch. 191 pp. $3.00. 


Few German authors have had as 
great an influence outside Central 
Europe as Heinrich Heine; even 
fewer have captured the imaginations 
of such multitudes. This is not sur- 
prising: Heine was a fascinating, 
paradoxical figure—both lovable and 
loathsome, a genuine German but 
also a typical Jew, a first-rate lyric 
poet and an excellent journalist, a 
revolutionary and a conservative, an 
idealist and a coldly calculating 
schemer, a man of yesterday and a 
prophet of tomorrow. The English- 
speaking world, its temperament so 
utterly different from that of the ex- 
citable, moody Heine, was enchanted 
by this utterly puzzling writer. Pro- 
fessor Liptzin in the present survey 
shows how, for a century and a 
quarter, British and American critics 
have been struggling to understand 
what the essential Heine was. 

As early as 1828, the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, discussing his 
Travel Sketches, predicted that their 
author would “one day make a con- 
siderable figure in the world.” The 
reviewer astutely realized that one 
should not be misled by Heine’s ap- 
patent carelessness and nonchalance, 
that he was “perfectly able to adopt 
a higher tone, when he thinks proper 
to use the requisite exertion.” Seem- 
ingly, Heine was, like a good actor, 
capable of appearing under many dis- 
guises. (This is also the thesis of the 
recent book on Heine by Barker 
Fairley of Toronto University, which 
describes him as a genius of the 
theater for whom the world was one 
huge stage.) 

On the whole, Heine has fared well 
in England and America, even though 
the Mephistophelian elements in his 
personality and work were not to the 
liking of more puritanical and self- 
righteous critics. The only vicious 


Reviewed by 
Alfred Werner 


attack on Heine was by Thomas Car- 
lyle, who dismissed him as a “slimy 
and greasy Jew.” 

How the application of political 
yardsticks can totally distort the field 
of letters is shown in two instances, 
In 1920, when it was not uncommon 
in certain circles to view the Russian 
Revolution as the work of Jewish 
conspirators, a writer in the Quarter- 
ly Review (a different magazine from 
the Foreign Quarterly Review cited 
above) linked Heine with Commu- 
nism: “Yes, Heine’s wish is fulfilled, 
for in Russia Christian blood is be- 
ing spilt in abundance. . . .” On the 
other hand, in 1946 an American 
writer, in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, presented Heine as a staunch 
conservative, transforming him, as 
Liptzin puts it, “into a respectable 
Southern gentleman who believed 
that all sectors of the population, 
black and white, Jew and Christian, 
plebeian and aristocrat, should re- 
ceive equal treatment before the law 
but who envisaged the destruction of 
all beautiful values on this globe if a 
compulsory system of social and cul- 
tural equality were introduced.” 

Those in England who were sin- 
cerely impressed by his multi-faceted 
genius included Matthew Arnold 
(who hailed him as a foe of philis- 
tinism), Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
(“that brilliant, witty, true poet 
Heine”), George Eliot (for whom 
Heine’s poetry was “pure feeling 
breathed in pure music”) and Have 
lock Ellis (who placed Heine beside 
Luther and Lessing as an intellectual 
liberator of Europe). In America, 
the Heine devotees included Emily 
Dickinson, Emma Lazarus and Whit- 
man. The Poet of the Open Road con- 
fessed his admiration as follows: 

“Heine! Oh, how great! The more 
you stop to look, to examine, the 
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deeper seem the roots, the broader 
and higher the umbrage. And Heine 
was free—he was one of the men 
who win by degrees. He was a mas- 

ter of pregnant sarcasm; he brought 
down a hundred humbuggeries if he 
brought down two.” 


Liptzin has examined the writings 
of more than 150 English and Amer- 
ican poets, critics and translators 
whose efforts helped find a niche for 
Heine in the shrine of English litera- 
ture. Written in a clear, unpreten- 
tious prose, and furnished with am- 


ple bibliographical notes, this small 
book appears in good time for use in 
1956, the year when lovers of im- 
mortal poetry and prose all over the 
world will celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of Heinrich Heine’s 


death. 





The Cenci Murder Retold 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 


Former chief, Foreign Language Review 
Section, OWI Motion Picture Bureau 


A Tale for Midnight. 
By Frederic Prokosch. 
Little, Brown. 354 pp. $3.95. 


THE MYSTERIOUS, brooding face 
that looks out, unafraid, from the 
portrait hanging in the Barberini 
Palace in Rome is, so popular legend 
would have it, that of Beatrice Cenci. 
Its tragic, haunting quality hints at 
the horrendous events which marked 
the life of that strangely beautiful 
and ill-fated girl. 

In a dramatic and richly-hued fic- 
tional reconstruction, Frederic Pro- 
kosch unravels for twentieth-century 
readers the mystery that has 
shrouded the bloody deeds which 
brought the stormy history of the 
sixteenth-century Roman __ patrician 
family of the Cenci to its climax 
and swift, untimely end. Tending 
rather toward the interpretation of 
facts given by Stendhal and Shelley 
than toward that of Bertolotti, which 
claims that legend has calumniated 
Francesco Cenci. Prokosch neverthe- 
less does not try to exculpate his 
daughter Beatrice. He gives such a 
graphic picture of her gruesome 
plight, however, that it is not hard to 
see why she was driven, under the 
circumstances, to seek her father’s 
death. 

The novel starts well: Why is 
wealthy, worldly, depraved Francesco 
Cenci fleeing Rome to bury himself 
in the lonely and austere castle of La 
Petrella? No one knows, not even 
Lucrezia, his second wife, and Bea- 
trice, who have been forced to ac- 
company him. The ride from Rome 
sets the tone. Once beyond the en- 


chanting campagna romana, the 
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countryside takes on an increasingly 
nightmarish quality the farther they 
progress toward the stark hills of the 
Abruzzi. When the sinister fortress 
looms into view, Lucrezia and Bea- 
trice fear the worst, and_ with 
reason. 

Jealous, intemperate and perverse, 
Francesco had his wife and daughter 
virtually imprisoned in their rooms 
at La Petrella. 
endless monmths in a squalor and 


There they spent 


consuming loneliness broken only by 
the terror of his sadistic cruelty. 
When all avenues of escape failed, 
Beatrice plotted her father’s death 
with the seneschal Olimpio Calvetti 


(whom she had taken as her lover) 
and the connivance of her brother 
and stepbrother. Unfortunately for 
all involved, the murder was badly 
bungled and the macabre truth 
eventually came to light. 

Why were Beatrice, her brother 
and stepmother prosecuted? Their 
crime was no worse than those of 
many other nobles of the period who 
used assassination with impunity for 
the attainment of personal ends or as 
an instrument of power. 

Why were they executed? There 
were powerful and eloquent extenuat- 
ing circumstances: Francesco’s in- 
curable profligacy: his notorious sex- 
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ual outrages; his alleged incestuous 
intentions toward his daughter; his 
vindictive persecution of his elder 
son. Moreover, no one in Rome 
wanted them to die. 

These are the points to which Mr. 
Prokosch devotes the second and best 
half of his exciting work. Focusing 
on the investigations of the Papal 


Prosecutor, he takes the 
through the series of further murders, 
inquisitions, tortures and _betrayals 
which lead implacably to final and 
total catastrophe. As the Prosecutor 
weaves, with microscopic patience, 
the web of evidence which will en- 
mesh the culprits, the suspense grows 
and one hopes, as futilely as did the 


reader - 


people of Rome, that somehow the 
luckless Beatrice will escape. But she 
does not, and the ferocity of the 
punishment meted out to her and her 
accomplices makes the mind reel with 
horror. The Vatican Archives have 
served Mr. Prokosch well: here is a 
hair-raiser to satisfy the most 
exacting tastes. 





Education and Organized Labor 


Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education. 


By Jack Barbash. 
Harper. 206 pp. $3.00. 


With financial help from the Fund 
for Adult Education in 1952, the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Chi- 
cago, California, Penn State, Roose- 
velt, Cornell and Rutgers joined with 
labor union representatives to form 
the Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee (IULEC) to develop in- 
teresting projects in publication of 
special material and in community 
education. The aims of the IULEC in- 
cluded economic understanding, par- 
ticipation in community problems 
(e.g., health and recreation) and 
projects for the study and discussion 
of international affairs. New meth- 
ods and materials were developed 
and a better use of educational meet- 
ings and films suggested. 

Jack Barbash has reported in this 
book on this three-year experiment 
carried out by eight universities with 
the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
The IULEC included one representa- 


Reviewed by Mark Starr 


Educational director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 


tive from each of the eight educa- 
tional institutions involved, with four 
representatives from the AFL and 
four from the CIO. 

Barbash was the most suitable per- 
son to be found to make this survey. 
He knows labor history and is an 
experienced and effective operator in 
workers’ education. He is fully in- 
formed about the wide variety of 
workers’ education activities and rec- 
ognizes its importance. 

To those who think of trade un- 
ions as being mostly agencies for 
strikes and who are influenced by 
the exaggerated episodic scenes of 
violence and by the exceptional in- 
stances of racketeering, this book will 
come as a revelation. In addition to 
reporting on the eight specific proj- 
ects, the book describes in detail the 
methods and procedures which have 
been and are being used in workers’ 
education generally. 

The relation between education 
and organized labor has a tremen- 
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dous potentiality. Big business at the 
moment has become more aware than 
ever before of its responsibility in 
sustaining higher education. This 
book suggests the ways and means by 
which organized labor can also co- 
operate with higher education. 

In one chapter, which appeared 
only in galley proof, Barbash made 
a summary of the trends and the 
possible results of workers’ educe- 
tion which does not appear in the 
printed volume. Nevertheless, he is 
well aware that in workers’ educa- 
tion we need not only know-how but 
know-why. Now that the labor fam- 
ily is once again reunited, it is hoped 
that, in line with the declarations of 
its leaders, there will be a greatly 
extended activity in the important 
field of workers’ education. In the 
main, this currently consists of pro- 
grams and projects operated by in- 
dividual unions for the training of 
their members in the immediate skills 
necessary to the administration of 
trade there is, 
awaiting development, the more gen- 
eral field which should cope with 
the need for restating labor’s phi- 


unions. However, 


losophy, for dealing more fully with 
its history, and for examining more 
closely its economic role in a free 
community. Meanwhile, there is n° 
better or more recent source of im 
formation about the educational 
methods and aims of the trade un- 
ioys than this important volume. 


The New Leader 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Comédie Frangaise, Plays in French 
by Moliere, Beaumarchais, Marivaux, Mus- 
set. Presented by S. Hurok. At the Broad- 
way Theater. 

Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Pre- 
sented by the Shakespearewrights. At the 
Jan Hus Auditorium. 

The Chalk Garden. By Enid Bagnold. 
Presented by Irene Selznick. At the Barry- 
more Theater. 

The Desk Set. By William Marchant. 
Presented by Robert Fryer and Lawrence 
Carr. At the Broadhurst Theater. 

No Time for Sergeants. By Ira Levin 
from the book by Mac Hyman. Sets by 
Peter Larkin. Presented by Maurice Evans. 
At the Alvin Theater. 


HILE the Comédie Francaise 
— to delight all com- 
ers, | wish more Americans would 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
see great acting, and to make some 
measure of repayment of our debt to 
“the House of Moliére.” We owe to it 
an awareness of the possibilities of 
the stage, and the preservation of 
acting—not (Moscow) as an exten- 
sion of living, nor (Hollywood) as 
the exploitation of a_ personality, 
but as a consciously studied art. Inci- 
dentally, we still owe Beaumarchais, 
one of the playwrights represented, 
for money he gave us during the 
American Revolution. Apart from 
any obligation, such performers as 
Louis Seigner, Béatrice Bretty. 
Micheline Boudet, Jacques Charon, 
working with finish and finesse, give 
Us gay opportunity to behold satire 
with style, and bantering with beauty. 

There is vigor of a ruder sort in 
the Jan Hus Macbeth. The deep stage 
stirs with swift action as the tragedy 
moves to its tumultuous close. Per- 
nell Roberts, as Macbeth, begins with 
4 quiet dignity from which he rises 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Theater Fare 
For Every Taste 


to impressive tragic power. The red- 
haired Mel Dowd gives Lady Mac- 
beth both lust and luster, as well as 
the leap of overvaulting ambition. 
The witches are well visualized, in 
group and pouncing stir, and there is 
a different and effective Porter. 

A few very minor matters obtrude. 
Thus, when vaulting ambition “o’er- 
leaps itself and falls on the other,” 
for what sophomores is the word 
“side” added? And why, when the 
messenger — “the raven __ itself” — 
brings word of the King’s coming, 
why give a literal offstage “Caw! 
Caw!”? But these are minnows in a 
whale of a production. This is a surg- 
ing and a sound Macbeth. 

Intelligence is also at work in The 
Chalk Garden, redeeming a soap- 
opera story (very much like the plot 
of A Roomful of Roses) with off- 
beat characters that seem ready to 
fly in through any window. The neg- 
lected girl, Laurel, in this case has 
been living with her grandmother, 
an irrelevant whirligig who also has 
a garden. Crux of the situation is 
Laurel’s governess: In her flights 
from reality, Laurel has played with 
notions of rape and murder; behold! 
the governess has been to prison for 
the latter crime. Facing reality, Lau- 
rel goes with her mother. The gover- 
ness, who has a green thumb, even 
in the chalky soil of the Sussex gar- 
den, stays with grandma; and per- 
haps mother has learned that chil- 
dren, like chalk, need proper han- 
dling if they are to make good fig- 
ures in the world. The governess is 
grimly played by Siobhan McKenna 
(we'd like to see her in Shaw’s Sv. 
Joan, her London hit), with Gladys 


Cooper delightful as grandma and 
Betsy von Furstenberg in her best 
role as the spoiled, neglected girl. Put 
The Chalk Garden on your list. 

Less quickening to the mind, rec- 
ommended only after cocktails, is 
The Desk Set, in which the germ of 
an idea is drowned in alcohol with 
Shirley Booth. As Bunny, head of 
the reference department of a large 
broadcasting company, Shirley does 
her best to carry the misled tale; but 
she laughs more than the audience 
in her Xmas Eve tipsy scene, and 
even her boyfriend leaves her before 
the play is over. And when we learn 
that the company is going to keep 
both the new mechanical brain and 
all the research workers this ought to 
replace, intelligence and dramatic 
conflict have also departed. We hope 
that the inevitable automation will 
come without too great disturbance 
of the economic scene, such as plays 
like The Machine Stormers picture 
in the earlier Industrial Revolution. 
The Desk Set dismisses the new 
threat with a tipsy leer and forced 
laughter. 

Much farther down the intellectual 
scale come the belly-laughs of No 
Time for Sergeants, a farce of a 
back-country Georgian drafted into 
the air force. Will’s sergeant cannot 
handle or get rid of him. The test- 
ing psychiatrist grows testy; when 
he asks about Will’s interest in sex, 
Will invites him to drop in on the 
barracks discussions. The airplane 
on which Will is gunner gets tan- 
gled in an atomic test; Will emerges 
as a “dead hero,” and goes home to 
explain how he got his medal. A lot 
of this is silly, especially in the sec- 
ond act, where the comic-book mate- 
rial offers desperate remedies for 
the predicaments into which Private 
Will dumps two generals. But it is set 
in swift-changing scenes; Myron Mc- 
Cormick is curtly brisk as the crack 
but cracking sergeant, and Andy 
Griffith oddly genial as the simple 
guy from Georgia. If you’re seeking 
only laughs, go out for dinner, have 
a drink or two, then see No Time 
for Sergeants. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TITO 


I would like to correct some basic historical 
inaccuracies in Paul Willen’s articles (“Which 
Way Tito?,” NL, October 10, 17]. Explaining 
the differences between Yugoslavia and other 
countries during the last war, Mr. Willen asserts 
that Tito’s state was organized “against Stalin’s 
orders” and that the “Yugoslav Communists had 
taken power alone.” But the facts are that the 
Yugoslav Communists started their resistance 
movement only after Stalin—in his famous speech 
of July 1941— invited them to do so, and that 
the radio broadcasts emanating from Tiflis in 
the name of “Free Yugoslavia” were a powerful 
channel for Tito’s propaganda inside the coun- 
try. Willen also fails to mention another basic 
cause for the Communist rise to power: the 
tremendous material and political aid given to 
Tito’s forces by the Western Allies after the 
conference in Teheran and the entry of the 
Soviet Army into Yugoslavia in the fall of 1944. 

These facts explain above all Tito’s victory 
in the civil war in Yugoslavia with General 
Draja Mihailovich. Does Mr. Willen believe that 
General de Gaulle would have been the French 
liberator if the Red Army had entered France 
in 1944? 

It should be noted, too, that Mr. Willen’s 
correct statement about the “permanently criti- 
cal economic situation in Yugoslavia” is only 
an indication of the profound economic incom- 
petence of the Communist leaders—who are 
highly competent, however, when it comes to 
preventing any kind of true political democracy 
in the country they rule. And the very fact of 
possession of total power, with all its privileges 
for the new Communist ruling class, explains 
plainly the meaning of Tito’s “pathological fear 
of blocs.” Finally, Mr. Willen’s description of 
an “absolutely motionless crowd of 100,000 
people” in Zagreb during the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin visit, and his accurate observation that 
“Yugoslavia’s culture has become integrated 
with our own,” show the real feeling of the 
overwhelming majority of people in Yugoslavia. 
They are against Communism, regardless of 
whether it comes from Russia or is imposed by 
the present opportunistic clique in Belgrade. 
New York City Mirorap M. DracHKoviTcH 


WOUK 


Leslie A. Fiedler’s dissection and pigeon- 
holing of Herman Wouk’s novels in THE New 
Leaver of October 3 seems to be the long- 
overdue counterattack from the Keefer-Quill- 
Airman camp for the high-handed way Barney 
Greenwald lit into the highbrow novel in The 
Caine Mutiny. However, I think that in attempt- 
ing to review Marjorie Morningstar Professor 


Fiedler has let his hostility toward Jewish 
religious practice get the better of his literan 
judgment. 

To sneer at Wouk because he does not give 
us the data on Marjorie’s post-menstrual im. 
mersions, or because he has written about love 
“without referring to the sexual organs,” may 
be a conscientious attempt to break some fresh 
ground, but it is bound to make one wonder 
what kind of creative writing they teach the 
boys and girls up at Montana State. 

If Professor Fiedler chooses te regard cir. 
cumcision as “bloody and barbarous,” that, | 
suppose, is his own business. It doesn’t seem 
to have left any traumatic marks on the rest 
of us Jews. But when he reproaches Mr. Wouk 
for having written “of religion without pain,” 
surely he is making some rather queer demands 
of orthodox Judaism, which, at least to someone 
who tries to itive by it, hasn’t the slightest need 
of being filtered through the folksy optimism 
of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale or his Refom 
Jewish imitators. It’s hard enough just to be 
a Jew, as my baby sister used to say when we 
wouldn’t buy her an ice-cream cone on the 
Sabbath. 


Los Angeles SHIMON WINCELBERC 


FUND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the October 31 New Leaver, John A. 
Sessions criticizes the Bibliography on the Com- 
munist Problem in the United States. Since | 
helped compile a small part of the Bibliography, 
I suspect that I am one of the “amateurs” 0 
“anti-anti-Communists” whom he believes culp- 
able. 

For a few weeks in the summer of 1954, ! 
worked with the bibliographers hired by the 
Fund for the Republic, and built up their file 
of labor materials. For one thing, I contributed 
around 200 items from THe New Leaper, some 
of them of lasting importance. Again, I included 
several other labor journals of real value in m) 
perusal, such as Industrial Solidarity, the Illinois 
Miner, Labor Age, and Workers Age. Although 
I spent only a short time on the project, it wa 
obvious to me that the people who were doing 
the great bulk of the work were honest, cor 
scientious individuals who were sincerely amt: 
Communist. It is a bit disturbing that such # 
intelligent commentator as John Sessions should 
suspect anti-anti-Communist behind 
Professor Sutherland’s back! 

Already this fall, I have referred two of m) 
students at Boston University to materials i 
the Bibliography, and they find it helpful; th# 
is all one should ask of such a pioneer effort # 
this difficult and controversial area. The probles 
really is that it is just a beginning. Although 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the Bibliography is 474 pages long, of course it 
joes not, and could not, list everything printed 
about American Communism. 

The first limitation the bibliographers placed 
yas that the items listed should refer primarily 
) Communism in the United States. This ac- 
counts for the omission of Angelica Balabanoff, 
md most of the works of such men as David 
Dallin, Bertram Wolfe and Arthur Koestler, as 
well as of the AFL leaders fighting Communism 
abroad. 

Then the bibliographers set about to consult 
writings by Communists. The Daily Worker is 
ctainly something to index, but imagine the 
fantastic amount of work involved. So the 
“goveling public recantation” of Albert Maltz 
is omitted. 

But Communist material is concentrated and 
accessible in most good research libraries. On 
the other hand, anti-Communist material is 
wattered, badly indexed and often hidden by 
deceptive titles. It was here that the bibliog- 
raphers ran into their biggest headaches. For 
instance, James T. Farrell and Philip Taft have 
both attacked the Bibliography. Sessions mw -n- 
tins Farrell’s “Note on Literary Criticism.” 
Now a bibliographer running into that title—and 
bibliographers do and must work partially by 
titl—might well skip past noting. 
Again, take a book which came out too 
recently for the Bibliography, but must certainly 
be included in any revision: Philip Taft’s The 
Structure and Government of American Labor 
Unions. Taft is the respected dean of American 
labor historians, and at least two articles written 
by him should have been included in the Bibli- 
ography and were not. His latest book contains 
4 concise, perceptive analysis of Communist 
attempts to control the labor movement. Yet 
fom its title alone a bibliographer (who was 
tying to cover the whole field of Communism 
and not confining research to a narrower subject 
weh as labor, literature, etc.) could not be 
expected to realize this. 

An even bigger problem is presented by maga- 
uns, In the labor field, the Rand Index to 
labor Articles and Reynolds and Killingsworth 
te both useful, but have definite drawbacks. 
Some of the best writing on Communism ap- 
peared in labor journals, but many are difficult 
© use. For instance, I am sure that there are 
a or more comments by J. C. Rich, whose 
pungent writing ranks him with Oscar Amer- 
get, Eddie Levinson and Charles Erwin as a 
"P labor journalist in my book. Yet, searching 
“rough his writings in the Hatworker over a 
ode several years, I could find only one 

article. Maybe I’m blind. 

The Bibliography is really a selection of 
ticles, and a troubling aspect of any bibli- 
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Mr. GAY WILSON ALLEN 


Professor of English, New York University and Winner of 
The 1955 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARD 
for His Biography of WALT WHITMAN 


“The Solitary Singer’ 





WHITMAN 


Mr. W. H. AUDEN 


Pulitzer Prize-winning poet will present 
the award to Mr. Allen 


Mr. GRANVILLE HICKS 
will deliver an address on Walt Whitman 


DECEMBER 3, 1955 


Saturday 12:45 p.m. 


The Sert Room 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Park Avenue & 50th Street, New York 


For luncheon tickets ($5 per person) write to: 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
(ALgonquin 5-7333 ) 
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ography is what to exclude, Some sources may 
not have been included through oversight. I 
feel that should 
combed for articles and were not; to mention 


several magazines have been 


four, and I do not know whether they were 


deliberately excluded or overlooked: Partisan 
Review, Labor and Nation, the National Re- 
public and Counterattack. 

Looked at as a beginning, the Bibliography is 
a really good one. As a complete job, which it 
does not pretend to be, it is of course lacking 
in some respects. I understand the Fund for the 
Republic is considering a supplement to it. Long 
before this was announced, I had made notes 
on items which were missed or inadequately 
covered, and will certainly submit them if a 
revision or supplement gets under way. 

If such a supplement is undertaken, it will 
be a real opportunity for Americans interested 
in a just and complete analysis of the Com- 
munist problem. During the brief period of my 
association with the project, I wrote to four 
labor historians to ask for suggestions as to 
where to find valuable material; not one replied. 
Serious-minded people should now be prepared 
to make suggestions for revision in a friendly 
spirit, rather than hurling anathemas and thus 
giving room for reactionary elements to ridicule 
the whole idea. Given an understanding of the 
problems to be faced, perhaps we can have the 
real guide which all of us desire. 


Boston Georce D. Black woop 


CORRECTION 


At the end of the first paragraph in the third 
column of “Where the News Ends,” in the issue 
of October 31, two sentences in my article were 
typographically scrambled into one, with some 
The 


damage to sense and meaning. 


should have read as follows: 


passage 


“Yet the treaty could have been signed years 
ago if it had not been for persistent Soviet 
negative obstruction. In the same way the Soviet 
Government tries to claim credit in Germany 
and Austria for releasing, ten years after the end 
of the war, prisoners who should have been dis- 
charged after the end of hostilities and civilian 
captives who should never have been arrested 
at all.” 


Cambridge, Mass. Witttam Henry CHAMBERLIN 
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Moving This Fall? 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is re. 
quired for all changes of ad. 
dress. Include your old address 
—or address label. 
Subscription Department 
New Leaper 


7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 


Is YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated hous- 
ing in beautiful Bucks County. A spa- 
cious 3-bedroom ranch home .. . radiant 
heated . . . large finished garage on a 
fully landscaped 4 acre lot — $11,990 














| 


| 
| 





and up. Also 4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 
100% mortgages available. On bus line 
to El, near Phila. Interchange Pa. Turn- 
pike. Call Elmwood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 


... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 










FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS 9350 


BKlY on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN 
' “THE McCONNELL STORY" 


Cinemaseope Warnercolor Stereo Sound 
Ci GAL" 


plu 
Edward G. Robinson—Jayne Mansfeld 

















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
J J] Showplace of the Notion Rockefeller Center 
JS —ZUNSER 


“THE TENDER TRAP” 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 
FRANK DEBBIE DAVID CELESTE 


SINATRA: REYNOLDS: WAYNE-HOLM 


Directed by CHARLES WALTERS - Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “HAPPY TIMES” — Brilliant new review... produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 








_-TIMES 


JAMES 
DEAN 


‘East of Eden’ 
sensation in 


"REBEL 
WirTrHoutr 
A GAUSE" 


WARNER BROS. put all the 
force of the screen into a 
challenging drama of 
today's teenagers! 





CINEMAS COPE ano WarNERCOLOR 


atso starring MATALIE WOOD wics SAL Mane. sms sacnus . nn DORAN + COREY ALLEN - WILLIAM HOPPER 
Screen Play by STEWART STERN - Produced by DAVID WEISBART - Directed by NICHOLAS RAY 


Ree NOW ASTO 







BROADWAY AT 
45th STREET 


The Ne1 Leadet 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezz. | 


$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- 
INEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezz. $3.45; 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 incl. tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
Sist St. West of B’way 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
yvvvvevVVVYVYYYYYYYYY!YwCCTT TT) 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 

















This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














The success of 
“GUYS AND DOLLS” 
is the greatest 
in Broadway’s 


entire history! 


CAP ITOL Broadway & 51st St. Doors Open 10 A.M. 


Continuous Performances Midnight Shows Nightly 
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LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 
WHEN YOU’RE DRIVING, TOO 


There are so many ways to express your love for 
a child— amuse him, caress him, understand him, 
protect him... and drive well, with care. 

Why? 

Because more children 1 to 14 years old are killed 
as aresult of motor vehicle accidents than by polio, 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, or any of the 
most dreaded childhood diseases! 

Driving well isn’t easy. But it is so terribly im- 
portant. 

So, if only for this reason, take a fresh look at 


yourself behind the wheel. It’s so important to be 
not just a good driver—but an expert. 


A GOOD PARENT 
IS A GOOD DRIVER 


An official public service message prepared by The Advertising 
in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 














